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‘ Among the most useful medicines that have been 
introduced within the last century is ENO'S 
“FRUIT SALT.” There is no doubt that 
where it has been taken in the earliest stage of 4 
disease, it has, in many instances, prevented what 
would otherwise have been a severe illness. The 
effect of ENO’S ‘*‘ FRUIT SALT” upon a dis. 
ordered and feverish condition of the system is 
marvellous. Asa nursery medicine the ‘‘ FRUIT 
SALT” is invaluable; instead of children dis- 
liking it, they look upon it rather in the light of a 
HEALTH- GIVING. luxury. Asa gentle aperient and a corrective in cases 
easagnuet conte. of any sort of over-indulgence in eating or drinking, 

REFRESHING. ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” is all that is needful 

- ppaconciagan to restore freshness and vigour. In cases of Nervous 
Headache and Debility it is especially useful, and 
should be taken in all cases where persons suffer 
from a sluggish condition of the liver.’ 

Young Lady’s Journal, 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANE OF LIFE.—Late hours, 
fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drinks, &c.—ENO’S ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ is the best known remedy. It removes foetid or poisonous matter—the groundwork of disease—from the 
blood by natural means, allays nervous excitement, depression, headaches, &c., and restores the nervous system to 
its proper condition. Use ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It is pleasant, cooling, ‘refreshing, and invigorating. You 
cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
FROM ENGLAND TO SYDNEY ON BOARD THE ‘SAMUEL PLIM- 
SOLL.’—‘ Dear Sir,—I have just received a letter from my daughter, who sailed for Sydney last April as 
assistant matron of the “Samuel Plimsoll,” in which she says :—‘‘I am sorry, indeed, dad, to hear how the winter 
has tried you. Make up your mind to come out here. You will never regvet it; and don’t forget to bring some 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ It was the only cure on board for sea-sickness. I gave it nearly all away to those 
who were ill, which seemed to revive them, and they soon began to rally under its soothing influence.”—I am, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, Trurx. Asylum Road, Old Kent Road, 8.E. Mr. J. 0. Eno.’ 
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commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, ia 
copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, 
exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.’—Apams 
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By B. L. FARJEON, 
AvutHor or “ Briape-o’-Grass,” ‘‘ Love's Harvest,” ‘ Lirze’s Bricutest Srar,’”’ ETC. 


He would have suffered anything to pre- 
vent a separation. Strong human links 
— that day commenced for Nansie| grew out of her helplessness ; he was 

and her uncle the hard and bitter | Nansie’s protector, and it made him glad. 
battle of life. All that had gone before was | In those early days of the new strug ggle she 
light in comparison. Without.money, with- | could do nothing to help the home, which 
out friends in a position to give them prac- | consisted of two very small rooms at the top 
tical assistance, they had to depend upon | of a working man’s house. The fright of 
themselves. for the barest necessities. Con-| the fire had weakened her, and weeks passed 
fident and hopeful as he was, Mr. Loveday | before she was strong enough to put her 
found it impossible to raise a new business | shoulder to the wheel. Her uncle did not 
out of the ashes of the fire which had ruined | tell her of his visit to Kingsley’s father ; 
him. silence was the truest mercy. And it hap- 

“T must begin again,” he said. | pened that within a very short time ¢loubts 

Had any employment offered he would | of Kingsley’s faithfulness and honesty rose 
have accepted it, however uncongenial it|in his mind. The cause of this lay in the 
might have been ; ‘but nothing came ‘his way. | fact that from the day of the fire no letter 
Golden apples only fall to those who have | from Kingsley reached them. It made him 
already won fortune’s favours. To those | indignant to note Nansie’s sufferings as day 
most in need of them they are but visions. | after day passed by without news. 

He was not the kind of man to waste his! “Do you think the letters have miscar- 
time ; besides, he knew how precious it was. | ried ?” she asked. 

An idle day now would be inviting even| ‘Letters don’t miscarry,” replied Mr. 
harder punishment in the future. As the | Lov eday. 

mountain would not come to Mahomet, | She looked at him apprehensively ; his 
Mahomet went to the mountain—that is, to | voice, if not his words, conv eyed an accusa- 
a newspaper office, where he laid out a shil- | tion against the absent one. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 





ling or two in fourth and fifth editions, and | “You believe he has not written,” she 
bravely hawked his wares in the most likely | | said. 
thoroughfares. The day’s labour over he| “Iam sure he has not written,” said Mr. 


found himself the richer by nineteen pence. | Loveday. 

“Come, now,” he said to Nansie gaily,| “Then something must have happened to 
“that is not so bad. In a little while we | | him,” she cried. “He is ill and penniless, 
shall grow rich.” | and I cannot help him! ” 

His thought was, not that nineteen pence! “If I had but a magic ring,” thought Mr. 
a-day would make them rich, but would keep | Loveday, but he said no word aloud. 
the wolf from the door. Strange that in | He reasoned the matter out with himself. 
this the most civilised of countries we should | On one side an innocent, unworldly, trustful 
snatch a phrase pregnant with terror from | woman of the people; on the other, the son. 
savage times and savage lands. | of a man of fabulous wealth awakened from 

“The great difficulty,” he said, “is my | his dream. For. this summer lover, here- 
voice. Young rascals beat me with their | was a life of poverty and struggle ; there a 
lungs. They ring out the news; I can but | life of luxury and ease. To judge by human 
quaver out the tempting morsels of murders | laws, or rather, by the laws which governed 
and suicides. How I envy the youngsters ! 'the class to which Kingsley Manners _be- 
Still I shall manage, I shall manage.’ | longed, which path would the young man 

Both he and Nansie had secret thoughts choose? “It is more than likely,” thought 
which they kept from each other. Mr. Loveday, “that the scoundrel has made- 

‘Three mouths to feed,” thought Nansie. | his peace with his father, and has resolved to 
“Tt would be easier for him had he but his | cast her off. But he is her husband ”—— 
own.” | His contemplations were suddenly arrested. 

“She must not think she is a burden to | Words uttered by Kingsley’s father recurred 
me,” thought Mr. Loveday, “orI shall lose|to him. “I speak of it as a marriage, 
er.” | although I have my reasons for doubting 
XVII—30 
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whether it could have been legally entered 
into.” What if there was some foundation 
for these words? What if they were true ? 
He did not dare to speak to Nansie of this. 
She would have regarded it as base and dis- 
loyal, and the almost certain result would 
have been to part them for ever. So he 
held his peace, out of fear for himself, out of 
pity for her. 

Thus three months passed. Nansie had 
regained her physical strength, but her heart 
was charged with woe. 

“I cannot bear this suspense any longer,” 
she said to her uncle. “I will go to 
Kingsley’s father, and ask him if he has 
received any news of my husband.” 

Mr. Loveday did not attempt to dissuade 
her ; he thought that good might come of the 
visit, if only in the opening of Nansie’s eyes 
to Kingsley’s perfidy, of which by this time 
he was fully convinced. He did not offer to 
accompany her, knowing that it would lessen 
the chances of Mr. Manners’s seeing her. 

She went early in the morning, and sent 
up her name to the great contractor, and re- 
ceived his reply that he would not receive 
her. She lingered a moment or two, and 
cast an imploring glance at the man-servant 
as though it was in his power to reverse the 


fiat, but the man looked impassively first | 


at her then at the door, and she left the 
house. 

What a grand, stately house it was! It 
almost made her giddy to look to the top. 
She stood on the other side of the road, 
watching the door through which she had 
just passed ; her mind was niade up to wait, 
and at all risks to accost Mr. Manners when 
he came out. She had never seen him, but 
she was sure she would know him when he 
appeared. Kingsley had shown her the 


portrait of his father, and the likeness be- | 
tween them would render mistake impos- | 


sibl2. She wondered whether it would have 
assisted her to bring her baby girl, and won- 
dered, too, how a man so rich and powerful 
as Mr. Manners could have the heart to be- 
have so harshly to his only child. She had 
gone no farther than the entrance hall of the 
stately mansion, but the evidences of wealth 
which met her eyes had impressed her more 
deeply than ever with the sacrifice Kingsley 
had made for her sake. A sense of wrong- 
doing .came to her. She should not have 
accepted the sacrifice. She should have 


thought of the future, and should not have 
allowed herself to be led away by the im- 
petuous passion of her lover. Even the duty 
she owed to her dear father had been ne- 











glected, and she had taken the most solemn 
step in life without consulting him. It was 
too late to turn back now, but could she not 
atone for the wrong she had done? If she 
Said to Kingsley, “Dear husband, let us 
part ; return to your father’s home, to your 
father’s heart, and I will never trouble you 
more ;” would he accept the atonement? 
Would he, would he? A chill fell upon her 
heart, like the touch of an icy hand, but the 
sweet remembrances of the past, of the vows 
they had exchanged, of the undying love 
they had pledged to each other, - brought 
gleams of sunshine to her. Kingsley had 
thrown in his lot with her for weal and woe. 
She would work, she would slave for him, 
and he should never hear one word of com- 
plaining from her lips. If only they were 
together again! They could be happy ona 
yery little; she would make him happy; 
she would be bright and cheerful always, and 
he would draw gladness from her. Their 
baby was at home, waiting for a father’s 
kisses, for a father’s love. If he needed a 
stronger incentive to be true and faithful, he 
would find it in his child. Upon the mere 
suggestion of this possibility she stood up in 
defence of him. No stronger incentive was 
needed than the ties which already bound 
them together. But where was he? What 
was the reason of his long and heart-break- 
ing silence ? 

She walked slowly up and down for an 
hour and more, never losing sight of the 
door of the rich man’s house. She was de- 
termined not to go away without seeing him, 
if she had to remain the whole of the day. 
It was a weary, anxious time, and it was 
fortunate for her that she had not much 
longer to wait. The door opened, and Mr. 
Manners came forth. 

How like he was to Kingsley !—only that 
his face was harder, and that all that was 
gentle and tender in Kingsley’s face was de- 
picted in his father’s in hard, stern lines. 
But the likeness was unmistakable. He 
stopped as she glided swiftly to his side and 
timidly touched his sleeve. 

* Well?” 

His voice was as hard and stern as his 
face, and if she had not nerved herself to 
her task the opportunity would have been 
lost. 

“You would not see me when I called at 
your house, sir, and I took the liberty of wait- 
ing for you here.” 

He did not ask who she was, and he 
showed no sign that he was touched by her 
gentle, pleading manner. 
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“What do you want ?” 


“J have nothing more to say, sir. I fear 
to] 


“T came, sir, to ask if you had any news | to anger you.” 


of "—she stopped short at the name of Kings- 
ley; he might have resented it as a famili- 
arity —“ of your son.” 

“Why come to me?” 

“J do not know, sir,” said Nansie humbly, 


“whether I dreaded or hoped that you might | 
relieve me of the trouble which is oppress- | 


ing me; but you may have heard from him 
lately.” 

“T have not heard from him.” 

“Do you know nothing of him, sir ?” 

“Nothing; nor do I wish to know. When 
he left my house he was aware that the step 
he took put an end to all relations between 


us. I am not a man to be turned from my | 
He chose his course deliberately, | 


purpose. 
and set me at defiance.” 

“No, sir, no!” cried Nansie. 
no thought of that.” 

“Words do not alter acts. He owed me 
a plain duty, and he ignored it for a stranger. 
The lures you used to entangle and ruin him 
have proved effectual. You led him on to 
his destruction, and you are reaping what 
you have sown. Finish your errand.” 

“Tt is finished, sir,” said Nansie, turning 
mournfully away. “I cannot doubt that 
you have spoken truly, and that you have 
not heard from my husband. The last time 
he wrote to me he was in sore distress, with- 
out means to return home. I was in hopes 
that I should be able to send him a little 
money, but my hope was destroyed by a 
calamity which beggared the only friend I 
have.” 


“ He had 


“T have heard something in the same | 


strain. You sent this only friend to me.” 

“No, sir, I did not. Do you mean my 
uncle ?” 

“T mean him. He came to me, as you 
know, and asked me for a sum of money to 
send abroad to my son.” 

* Indeed, indeed, sir, I did not know it.” 

“Which, doubtless,” continued Mr. Man- 
ners, ignoring the contradiction, “he would 
have pocketed, with the satisfactory thought 
that he had got something out of me.” 

“You do my uncle great injustice, sir. He 
is noble and generous, and I honour him 
with my whole heart.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Manners, and there 
was a deeper sternness in his voice, “it is 
among the class to which you and he belong, 
and into which you have dragged my son, 
that honour and nobility are to be found. I 
have had experience of it. Once more, 
finish your errand.” 











“ Your real purpose in seeking me was to 
beg for money.” 

“Indeed not, sir. I had no such purpose.” 

* And would not accept it if I offered it?” 

“T cannot with truth say that, sir. We 
are so poor that the pride I once had is 
broken. Pardon me if I say that I think 
you have no intention of offering it.” 

“T have none.” 

She bowed, and crossed to the opposite 
side of the road; but before she had gone a 
dozen yards she heard his voice, accosting her. 

“Jtisin my mind to say something to you.” 

She turned to him, with a sudden hope. 
Had he relented? Had her distress softened 
his heart toward her? A glance at his face 
dispelled the hope. There was in it no sign 
of pity. 

‘‘ Accompany me to my house,” he said. 

Bewildered and surprised she walked by 
his side in silence, and they entered the man- 
sion together. 

“You would probably like,” said Mr. Man- 


ners, “to have some better knowledge than 








| you at present possess of the position which, 


by his disobedience and unfilial conduct, my 
son has forfeited.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


He conducted her through some of the 
principal apartments, which had been fur- 
nished and decorated in a princely style. 
The pictures, the sculptures, the bric-a-brac 
were of the choicest character. Her feet 
sank in the thick soft carpets, and her heart 
fainted within her as she followed Mr. Man- 
ners through the sumptuously appointed 
rooms. He paused before one, and throwing 
open the door, 

“You may enter; it was my son’s bed- 
room.” 

She obeyed him, a rush of tears almost 
blinding her; Mr. Manners remained out- 
side. She saw, not a bedroom, but a suite of 
rooms luxuriously furnished; a library of 
costly books; rare old engravings on the 
walls; a bath-room fitted up with all the 
newest appliances; everything that money 
could purchase to make a man’s life pleasant 
and devoid of care. She remained there but 
a short time; the contrast between these 
rooms and the miserable attics which she and 
her uncle occupied, and to which she hoped 
to welcome Kingsley, appalled her. When 
she rejoined Mr. Manners in the passage, he 
led her down-stairs, and ushered her into his 
study. 
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“You may sit down,” he said. 

She was tired, wretched, and dispirited, 
and she accepted the ungracious invitation. 

“T am not in the habit of boasting of my 
wealth,” he said; “what you have seen | 
affords proof of it. And all that you have | 
seen, with means sufficient to keep it up ten | 
times over, would have been my son’s had | 
you not marred his career. I will not do 
you an injustice; you have surprised me ; 
[ thought that my son had taken up with 
&@ common, vulgar woman; I find myself 
mistaken.” 

Again animated by hope, she looked up; 
again her hope was destroyed by the stern 
face she gazed upon. 











“It is because I see that you are superior | 
to what I anticipated that I am speaking to | 
you now. Doubtless my son has informed | 
you that by my own unaided exertions I | 
have raised myself to what I am.” She 
bowed her head. “The pleasure of success 
was great, and was precious to me, not so 
much for wealth itself, but for a future I had 
mapped out, in which my son was to play 
the principal part. With him absent, with 
him parted from me, this future vanishes, and 
I am left with the dead fruits of a life of 
successful labour. Who is to blame for this ?” 

She held up her hands appealingly, but he 
took no notice of the action. 

“You are therefore my enemy, and not 
only my enemy, but my son’s. With my as- 
sistance, with my wealth and position to help 
him, he would have risen to be a power in 
the land. You have destroyed a great future ; 
you have deprived him of fame and distinct- 
tion; but there is a remedy, and it is to 
propose this remedy to you that I invited 
you into my house. Your speech is that of 
an educated person, and you must be well 
able to judge between right and wrong. 
What your real character is I may learn be- 
fore we part to-day. I will assume, for in- 
stance, that you are nothing but an adven- 
turess, a schemer—do not interrupt me ; the 
illustration is necessary to what I have to 
say. You may be nothing of the kind, but | 
I assume the possibility to give force to a| 
statement I shall make without any chance | 
of a misunderstanding. It is this. Sup- | 
posing you played upon my son’s feelings | 
because of my being a rich man, in the ex- | 
pectation that if not at once, in a little while | 
I should open my purse to you, it will be 
well for you to know that there is not the 
remotest possibility of such an expectation 
being realised. Do you understand ?” 

She did not reply in words ; the fear that 
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she might further anger him kept her silent; 
she made a motion which he interpreted 
into assent, and accepting it so, continued. 

** Assume, on the other hand, that you did 
not weigh the consequences of your conduct, 
and that you had some sort of liking for my 
son—— 

“T truly loved him, sir,” 
refrain from saying, 

“Tt shall be put to the proof. If you 
love him truly you will be willing to make a 
sacrifice for him.” 

“To make him happy,” she said in a low 
tone, “to bring about a reconciliation be- 
tween you, I would sacrifice my life.” 

“But it is not yours to sacrifice. Some- 
thing less will do. On one condition, and 
on one condition only, will I receive and for- 
give my son.” 

And then he paused ; it was not that the 
anguish expressed in her face turned him 
from his purpose, but that he wished her to 
be quite calm to consider his proposition. 

‘“T am listening, sir.” 

“The condition is that you shall take a 
step which shall separate you from my son 
for ever.” 

“What step, sir ?” 

“There are other lands, far away, in which, 
under another name, you can live with your 
uncle. You shall have ample means; you 
shall have wealth secured to you so long as 
you observe the conditions ; you shall not be 
interfered with in any way; you will be 
able to live a life of ease and comfort——” 

He did not proceed. There was that in 
her face which arrested his flow of language. 

“Is Kingsley to be consulted in this, sir ?” 

“To be consulted? Certainly not. He 
is not to know it.” 

“Shall I be at liberty to write and tell 
him that it is for his good I am leaving 
him ?” 

“You will not be at liberty to communi- 
cate with him in any way, directly or indi- 
rectly.” 

“He is to suppose that [ have deserted 
him ?” 


she could not 


‘He is to suppose what he pleases. That 
will not be your affair.” ; 
Indignation gave Nansie courage. “Is it 


to be yours, sir ?” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Mr. 
Manners, frowning. 

“That you will have the power to invent 
some story to my discredit, and that your 
son shall be made to believe I am not worthy 
of him. That is my meaning, sir.” 

“Do you think you are serving him or 




















yourself by the tone you are adopting?” 
asked Mr. Manners, rising from his chair. | 

It was an indication to Nansie, and she | 
obeyed it and stood before him. | 

“T have not thought of that, sir; I am | 
thinking only of what is right. Forgive me | 
for having intruded myself upon you, and 
allow me to leave you. If your son is 
living—sometimes in my despair I fear the | 
worst, he has been so long silent—and _re- 
turns home, perhaps you will inform him 
of the proposition you have made to me and | 
of the manner in which I received it.” 

“ That is a threat that you will do so.” 

“No, sir, it is not; he will hear nothing 
from me. Heaven forbid that by any future 
act of mine I should help to widen the 
breach between you! Good morning, sir.” 

She did not make her uncle acquainted 
with what had passed between Mr. Manners 
and herself ; she simply said that Mr. Man- 
ners had refused to see her, that she had 
waited for him in the street, and that she 
had learnt from him that he had not heard 
from Kingsley. 

“Did he speak kindly to you?” asked 
Mr. Loveday. 

“No; he is bitterly incensed against me, 
and looks upon me with aversion. If I had | 
ever a hope that he would relent towards us, | 
it is gone now for ever. Uncle, is it my | 
fancy that you are looking strangely at me ?” 

“Your fancy, my dear,” replied Mr. Love- | 
day, with a smile which he endeavoured 
to make cheerful. “Why shculd I look | 
strangely at you? Your interview with 
Mr. Manners has unnerved you.” 

“Yes,” said Nansie, “it must be so. | 
When Kingsley returns he must not know | 
of my visit to his father. It will make him 
angry and uncomfortable.” | 

“J shall not tell him, my dear,” said Mr. | 
Loveday. 








CHAPTER XXVI. 


WueEN Kingsley returns! Nansie sup- | 
pressed a sigh as she uttered the words ; but | 
the unspoken thought was in her mind, | 
Would he ever return? She flew to her 
baby as to a refuge and a sanctuary, but her 
heart was very heavy. 

It was not her fancy that her uncle had 
looked strangely at her, and he had not be- 
haved ingenuously in his reply to her ques- 
tion. He had deep cause for uneasiness, and 
his duty seemed to lie, for the present, in the 
effort to keep her in ignorance of ominous 
news which had come to his knowledge 
during her visit to Kingsley’s father. 
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On the previous day, in the last edition 


| of the papers he sold in the streets he no- 


ticed a paragraph to which he had paid no 
particular attention. It was simply the 
record of an accident on a German railway, 
in which ten persons had been killed and 


| considerably more than that number seri- 


ously hurt. No particulars were given, and 
no names were mentioned. In the first 
edition of this day’s evening papers Mr. Love- 
day read the following : 

“Further particulars have reached us of 
the railway accident in Germany, but its 
precise cause still remains unexplained. It 
appears that the train was conveying nearly 
two hundred travellers, of whom ten met 
their death, as was stated yesterday, and 
twenty-three were seriously injured. Among 
the dead was a gentleman of the name of 
Seymour, who was accompanied by Mr. 
Manners, who is supposed to have been tra- 
velling with Mr. Seymour as a kind of com- 
panion or secretary. These two are the only 
English names which are to be found in the list 
given of killed and wounded. Mr. Manners 
is one of those who were seriously injured ; 


| he lies now in a precarious state which pre- 
cludes the possibility of any information 


being obtained from him which would enable 
the authorities to communicate with his 
relatives or the relatives of Mr. Seymour. As 
to the latter, however, some important dis- 
coveries have already been made through 
documents found upon his person. Reticence 
has been observed in making these particulars 
public, but sufficient is known to warrant the 
statement that, despite the English name 
under which he travelled, he is by nationality 
a Russian, and that he occupied a position of 
responsibility in a certain secret revolutionary 
society whose aim it is to spread discontent 
and disaffection among the working classes 
on the Continent.” 

It was this paragraph which caused Mr. 
Loveday so much anxiety. There could be 
no mistake that the Mr. Manners referred to 
was Nansie’s husband ; the association of his 
name with that of Mr. Seymour rendered 
this a certainty, and it appeared to Mr. Love- 
day that the personal injuries he had met 
with in the railway accident were not. the 
only dangers which threatened him. Mr. 
Loveday could not immediately make up his 
mind whether it would be wise to aequaint 
Nansie with what had come to his know- 
ledge. It was very unlikely that she would 
otherwise hear of it, for the reason that she 
never read the newspapers; in the neigh- 
bourhood in which they lived an accident so 
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remote would pass unnoticed, and thus it 
would not be difficult to keep her in ignorance 
of her husband’s peril. Kingsley’s father 
could not have known anything of this when 
he and Nansie were together, or he would 
undoubtedly have made some reference to 
it. 

What was best to be done ? That was the 
question which was perplexing Mr. Loveday. 
To take any practical see was out of his 
power, because that would entail the expen- 
diture of money which he did not possess. 
He and Nansie were living now literally from 
hand to mouth ; the day’s earnings sufficed 
for bare daily food ; they had not a shilling 
to spare from the inexorable necessities of 
existence. To make another appeal to Mr. 
Manners would be worse than useless ; it 
would bring fresh insults and revilings upon 
them from the stern millionaire whose heart 
was steeled against the calls of common hu- 
manity. Thus did he argue with himself as to 
the good that would be done by making the 
disclosure to Nansie ; it would but intensify 
the sorrow caused by Kingsley’s silence into 
a torture which would be unendurable. If 
any useful end could have been served by 
letting Nansie into the secret of her hus- 
band’s peril, Mr. Loveday would not have 
hesitated to inform her of it; but, so far as 
he could see, the distress of mind occasioned 
by the revelation would add misery to 
misery ; and after some long consideration 
of the matter he determined to keep the 
matter to himself, at least for the present. 
Meanwhile he watched the papers for further 
information of the railway accident, but for 
some time saw no reference to it. One day, 
however, the following paragraph arrested 
his attention : 

“‘ With respect to Mr. Seymour who met 
his death in the railway accident in Ger- 
many, the particulars of which have been 
fully reported in our columns, it is now cer- 
tain that he was by birth a Russian, and 
that he was for a number of years intimately 
connected with conspiracies against law and 
order. The documents found upon his per- 
son were of such a character, and were so 
drawn out, as to destroy the hope that was 
entertained that they would lead to the de- 
tection of the members of the secret societies 
with which he was associated. Great pains 
had evidently been taken—probably from 
day to day—to do away with all docu- 
mentary evidence that would incriminate 
others, and this is an indirect proof of the 
dangerous nature of the conspiracies in which 
he was engaged. With respect to the Mr. 





Manners who met with serious injuries, 
nothing to directly implicate him has come 
to light. The strongest point against him is 
the fact of his having travelled for many 
months with Mr. Seymour on apparently 
confidential relations. Papers found in his 
possession lead to the conclusion that he is 
the son of the great contractor, Mr. Valentine 
Manners, whose name is known all the world 
over.” 

In the following day’s paper Mr. Loveday 
read a letter to the following effect :— 


“ Sir,—It is necessary for me to state that 
I have not been in any way acquainted with 
the late movements and proceedings of my 
son, Mr. Kingsley Manners, who is reported 
to have met with serious injuries in a railway 
accident in Germany, nor have I any know- 
ledge of the Mr. Seymour with whom he is 
said to have travelled as companion. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“VALENTINE MANNERS.” 


That was all. Although Mr. Loveday 
carefully searched the papers day after day 
he saw no further reference to the matter ; it 
dropped out of sight as it were, and the 
faint interest it had excited in the public 
mind appeared to have died completely away. 
The hard battle of life continued sadly and 
monotonously, without the occurrence of one 
cheering incident to lighten the days; and 
as time wore on Nansie ceased to speak to 
her uncle of the beloved husband who was 
either dead or had forgotten her. In her 
sad musings upon the question of death or 
forgetfulness, she did not bring the matter 
to an issue. Had she been compelled to do 
so, she would have stabbed herself with the 
torture that Kingsley was dead ; for that he 
could have forgotten her, and that he could 
be systematically neglecting her, was in her 
faithful, chivalrous heart impossible. All that 
she could do was to wait, although hope was 
almost dead within her. 

At an unexpected moment, however, the 
question was solved. 

It was evening. Mr. Loveday had not 
returned from his daily labours, and Nansie 
had put her baby asleep in her cradle, and 
had gone out to execute some small house- 
hold duties. She hurried through them as 
quickly as possible, and returning home, had 
almost reached the street door of the house 
in which she lived, when a voice at her back 
said, 

“Tt is Nansie!” 
The pulses of her heart seemed to stop. It 
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was her husband’s voice, and so overcome 
was she by this sudden ray of sunshine that, 
when she turned, she could scarcely see before 


her. Again the voice came to her ears; the | 


gay, light, happy voice of old, which expressed 
only joy and sweetness, and in which there 
was no note of sadness or sorrow. 

“ Why, Nansie—it is Nansie! I was born 
under a lucky star.” 

And still, without seeing the speaker, she 
felt herself drawn to the heart of the one 
man in the world she loved—of the dear 
husband and the father of the babe sleeping 
peacefully at home. 

“Oh, Kingsley! Is it you, is it you?” 

“ Of course it is, Nansie. Who else should 
it be? But it is very perplexing and puz- 
sling ; I don’t quite see my way out of it. 
Tell me, Nansie—you expected me, did you 
not ?” 

“Yes, Kingsley, yes—for so long, for so 
long !” 

“No, no, not for so long. Why, it can 
have been but a few hours since I went 
away! Let me see—how was it? We had 
to look things in the face, and we did, and 
we agreed that something must be done, and 
then—and then—upon my word, Nansie, I 
think Iam growing worse than ever; I not 
only fly off at a tangent, but I seem to be 
afflicted by an imp of forgetfulness. What 
does it matter, though? Ihave found you, 
and we are together again.” 

During this speech, Nansie’s eyes were 
fixed upon his face in tender love and 
thoughtfulness. His words were so at 
variance with the true nature of her position 
and his, that she would have been unable to 
understand them if love had not brought 
wisdom to her. There was in Kingsley’s eyes 
the same whimsical expression as of old, 
there was in his manner the same light- 
heartedness which had enabled him to look 
upon the future without anxiety, the tones 
of his voice were clear and gay, but he bore 
about him an unmistakable air of poverty. 
His clothes were worn threadbare, his hands 
were attenuated and almost transparent, and 
the lines of his face denoted that he had 
passed through some great suffering. He 
evinced no personal consciousness of these 


signs, and seemed to be at peace and in har- | 


mony with himself and all around him. 


“ Are you well, Kingsley ?” asked Nansie | 


solicitously. 
“Well, my love? Never was better in 


my life, and now that I have found you, | 


there is nothing more to wish for. And yet 


—and yet—” 


He passed his hand across his forehead, 
|and looked at her in a kind of humorous 
| doubt. 
| “Do you observe anything singular in me, 
| my love ?” 

It would have been cruel to have answered 
him with the direct truth. It was from the 
deep well of pity with which her heart was 
filled that she drew forth the words, 

“No, Kingsley, no.” 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so, Nansie. I 
| am the same as ever, eh?” 

‘Yes, Kingsley the same as ever ; but we 
| will not part again.” 

“No, indeed! I don’t intend that we 
shall—because, although we have been sepa- 
rated but a short time, my head has got full 
of fancies about this and that—foreign 
countries—outlandish places—strange people 
— rapid journeys — accidents even, but 
dreams, all of them, Nansie. They must be 
dreams, or I could fix them with greater 
certainty. Now, you know my old way, my 
dear; when anything was troubling me I 
used to say, ‘What is the use? It won't 
make things better.’ There is only one 
wise way to look upon life—make light of 
things. You remember a favourite saying 
of mine—it was from a song, I think, 
was it not? ‘Never trouble trouble, till 
trouble troubles you.’ And that is the way 
we will go through life together, eh, my 
love ?” 

“Yes, Kingsley,” said Nansie, and would 
have said more, but for a sudden trembling 
that came over him, which caused him to 
cling to her for support. 

“What is the matter, Kingsley ?” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, my dear,” 
he replied, with a wan, whimsical smile, 
“you would hardly believe it, but I think I 
am hungry!” 

“Hungry! Oh, Kingsley!” 

“Well, yes; such a careless neglectful 
fellow as you have got for a husband, Nansie, 
never thinking of things at the right mo- 
ment, never taking into account that it is 
necessary to eat even, until it is forced upon 
him that he must eat to live. And talking 
of eating to live—is there anything in the 
| larder, Nansie 4” 

He had rallied a little, and spoke with 
greater firmness. 

“Yes, Kingsley, plenty ; come—come.” 

“ Ah, my dear, my dear, with all my heart 
I thank God that you are with me again! 
Dear wife,” he murmured, and allowed him- 
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self to be led by her into the house, and up 

the dark stairs to the rooms she occupied. 
But outside the door, on the landing, she 

whispered to him. 

“ Kingsley ! ” 

* Yes, love.” 


“There is a great happiness within. Be | 


prepared for it.” 

“There is a great happiness here ”—with 
his arms around her. “I am really and 
truly thankful.” 

“ But a greater within, Kingsley, my hus- 
band. Listen—our darling child sleeps 
there.” 

“Our darling child, our little one! Surely 
I have seen her in my dreams, in which 
I have seen so many strange things. Ah, 
how I have dreamt of you, Nansie, even 
during this short absence! But let us go in, 
let us go in, or I shall be reproached for for- 
getfulness.” 

They entered the room together, they 
leaned over the cradle, they knelt by its side, 
and Kingsley lowering his face to the pretty 
babe sleeping there, kissed her softly and 
tenderly. 

“She is very sweet, Nansie, like you. I 
am sure her'eyes are the colour of yours.” 

“No, darling, she has your eyes.” 

“And your heart, Nansie. Happy little 
one, happy little one! We will make her 
happy, will we not, dear ?” 

“Yes, Kingsley.” 

“But, my dear, pardon me for saying so, 
I am really and truly hungry. Even a piece 
of dry bread would be acceptable.” 

She kept back her tears, and quickly placed 
bread upon the table, which he ate ravenously 
at first, smiling at her gratefully the while. 
Very soon she had prepared some hot tea, 
which he drank, and begged her to drink a 
cup with him. His hunger being appeased, 
he lay back in his chair, his eyes wandering 
round the room. 

“What is our dear little one’s name ?” he 
asked ; “I have forgotten it.” 

“No, dear,” said Nansie, “you have not 
forgotten it, because she has not one yet; we 
call her ‘ baby,’ you know.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “‘baby,’ of course, 
the best, the sweetest that ever drew breath ; 
but she must have a name, Nansie ; she can- 
not go through life as ‘baby.’ Say that 


when she is a happy woman she marries, it 
would not do for her to be called ‘baby’ 
then.” 

“We waited for you, Kingsley, to give her 
@ name.” 

* Well, then, what shall it be ? 


But that 





it would introduce confusion into our little 
home, no better name than ‘Nansie’ could 
be found. That would not do, would it ?” 

“No, Kingsley. Shall we give her your 
mother’s name ?” 

“My mother’s? No, there must be none 
but good omens around her. Your mother’s, 
Nansie. I remember you told me it was 
Hester.” 

Then he called aloud, but in a gentle voice, 
“ Hester !” 

“She is awake, Kingsley,” said Nansie, 
lifting the baby from the cradle and putting 
her into his arms. 

“This is a great joy to me,” he said; 
“T really think she knows me; we shall be 
the best of friends. There is so much that 
is good in the world to show her—to teach 
her. Now, you and I together, love, will 
resolve to do our duty by her, and to do all 
that is in our power to make her happy.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


AN hour later, when Mr. Loveday returned 
home, Nansie, who had been listening for his 
footsteps, went out to meet him. Even in 
the dark he, with love’s keen sight, observed 
that something of a pleasant nature had 
occurred. 

“Good news, Nansie ?” 

“Speak low, uncle. Yes, good news. He 
has come home.” 

“ Kingsley ?” 

“Yes, uncle. He is asleep with the baby 
by his side. He is very, very tired.” 

“ How did it happen? How did he find 
you out ?” 

“Tt must have been almost by chance. 
I was out making some little purchases, 
when I suddenly heard a voice behind 
me saying, quite naturally, ‘It is Nansie!’ 
Turning, I saw him, not clearly at first, 
because I was almost blind with joy. You 
must be very gentle with him, uncle.” 

“T will, my dear ; but there is something 
in your voice—gentle for any especial rea- 
son?” 

“Yes, for a special reason, which you will 
more fully discover for yourself. I am glad 
that I have seen you before he meets you; 
it will be better that you should be pre- 
pared.” 

“Prepared for what, my dear ?” 

“ Kingsley is labouring under an impres- 
sion that he has been away from us but a 
very short time. What we know to be real 
he believes to be fancies. He has made no 
reference to his travels abroad with Mr. 





Seymour, nor to the railway accident in 
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which he was injured. He speaks of dreams, 
and even then not clearly. It is difficult for 
me to make myself understood——” l 

“Not atall, Nansie; I think I understand. 
The accident he met with has affected his 
memory; but it is good that he is with us | 
now. We can take care of him, we can 
nurse him back to strength and health.” 

“How kind you are, uncle! Never think- | 
ing of yourself !” 

“Nonsense, my dear, nonsense! It is 
entirely of myself that I am thinking, for I 
would not lose you and your dear ones for 
all the money the world contains. That is 
putting a small value upon money, though. 
I wish, my dear, we had a little.” 

In this mind was the thought “ We need it 
all the more now,” but he did not give the 
thought utterance. 

“Ts he low-spirited, despondent, Nansie ?” 

“No, uncle, quite the contrary. He is as 
light-hearted and gay as ever, and speaks in 
the same sweet, hopeful strains of the future, 
his anticipations of which led him into the 
error of——” 

She stopped short; she did not complete | 
the sentence. Her uncle completed it for | 
her. 

“Of marrying you, my dear. Do not 
regret it; accept it as a blessing, as it really 
is. Short-sighted mortals as we are to so_ 
constantly forget that life is short, and that | 
its sweetest happiness is to be found in self- | 
sacrifice—even, Nansie, in suffering !” 

They entered the room together, and found 
Kingsley awake. He rose when his eyes 
lighted upon Mr. Loveday, and, with a bright 
smnile, said, 

“ Nansie’s uncle!” 

“Yes, Kingsley,” said Mr. Loveday. | 

And Nansie raised her uncle’s hand to her 
lips, and kissed it in grateful recognition of 
the affectionate greeting. 

“ Now,” said Kingsley, to whom strength 
seemed to have really returned; he held 
out his hand, and retained Mr. Loveday’s in 
his as he spoke—“ now what could be plea- 
santer, what could be brighter and more full 
of promise? Here, for the first time, we 
meet, and I recognise in youa friend. Be- 
lieve me, sir, when I say a friend, it is said 
once and for ever; it is meant once and for 
ever. I am no butterfly, eh, Nansie ?” 

“No, dear Kingsley,” she replied, pressing 
close to him. 

He passed his arm round her. 

“No butterfly,” continued Kingsley, “ ex- | 
cept in the way of conversation, but that | 
you will find out fo: yourself. I fly from 





| with himself. 


one theme to another in the most inconse- 


quential manner. A bad habit, sir, if it 
really meant anything serious, but it does 
not, and I have here by my side a spiritual 
support ”—he kissed Nansie—“ which never 
fails to recall me to the straight line at the 
precise and proper moment, as it does now ; 
for looking at her, I am reminded of all we 
owe to you. Let me thank you in our joint 
names. I will not say that 1 hope to live to 
repay the debt, because there are some debts 
which it is good never to repay, and this is 
one. It is sometimes most ungracious to 
deliberately cancel an obligation.” 

“The debt is on my side, Kingsley,” said 
Mr. Loveday, greatly won by the returned 
wanderer’s speech and manner. “ Nansie 
has brightened my life.” 

‘She could do no less,” said Kingsley, in 
a tone of grave and tender affection, “ to the 
life of any person who has the happiness to 
know her.” 

Upon the invitation of Mr. Loveday, who 
knew, now that Kingsley had joined them, 
that certain changes were necessary in their 
domestic arrangements, and that Nansie 
could more readily effect them if she were 
left alone, the two men went out for a stroll. 
They returned after an absence of a couple 
of hours, and Kingsley presented Nansie 
with a few simple flowers, saying as he 
did so, ‘‘ Our honeymoon is not yet over, my 
love.” 

Presently Kingsley, who it was apparent 
needed repose, was induced to retire to his 
bed. No sooner had he laid his head upon 
the pillow, than he was fast asleep. Nansie 


| and her uncle sat together in the adjoining 


room and conversed in low tones. 

“It is as you say,” observed Mr. Loveday, 
“he appears to have no memory—that is, 
no absolute, dependable memory—of what 
has transpired from the time he left you. 
I have not directly questioned him, feeling 
that it might not lead to a good result, and 
that he is not yet strong enough to bear 
even a slight shock; but indirectly I threw 
out a veiled suggestion or two, and his 
responses have convinced me of his condi- 
tion. He has a vague impression of a rail- 


_way accident in which some person whom 


he knew was killed, and some person whom 
he knew was injured, but he does not asso- 
ciate either the one or the other directly 
You will not mind my men- 
tioning something, my dear, because in our 
position there must be between us no con- 
cealment. Kingsley has no money, not a 
penny.” 
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“Tt is as I expected, uncle ; but how did 
you discover it? Did he say so?” 

“No, my dear, it came when he paused 
before a woman who was selling flowers. 
He put his hands into his pockets, and was, 
I think, more perplexed than distressed. 
‘Now this is too bad,’ he remarked, and I, 
divining, paid the woman for the flowers he 
selected. It is wonderful to me how, cir- 
cumstanced as he is, he managed to make 
his way home.” 

“ Providence directed him, and protected | 
him,” said Nansie devoutly, “and will surely 
smooth the path before us.” 

“With all my heart I hope so,” re- 
sponded Mr. Loveday; “meanwhile, my 
dear, until the better fortune smiles upon 
us, we must work all the harder, and 
bring our best courage to bear upon the 
present.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by a 
gentle tapping at the door, and opening it, 
they saw Timothy Chance, who had a 
covered basket on his arm which he laid 
upon the floor, and then respectfully greeted 
Mr. Loveday and Nansie, who, however, 
would not be content with this, but shook 
hands heartily with him. 

A word of explanation as to Timothy’s 
movements will here be useful. 

They had not seen him since within a 
fortnight of the fire which had plunged 
them solow. When he was convinced that 
there was no present hope of Mr. Loveday 
being able to re-establish his business, he had 
looked out for a situation in the immediate 





neighbourhood, in order that he might be 
near the friends to whom he was so de- | 
votedly attached. But his efforts were not | 
successful ; no situation presented itself which 

he could accept, and as he was driven by 

necessity, which knows no law, he was com- | 
pelled to avail himself of an engagement in 
the country some fifteen miles away, which 
offered itself in the nick of time. What 
eventually transpired will be best related in 
his own words. 

* You thought I'd forgotten you, sir,” he 
said to Mr. Loveday. 

“No, my lad, I did not think that. My 
thought was that you had not been fortunate, 
and that you kept away out of consideration 
for us.” 

“Thank you, sir. You have a happy way 
of saying things. True, too, because I was 
not very fortunate at first; but there has 
been a turn in the wheel.” 

“ A good turn, Timothy, I hope?” 





“It will prove so, sir, if I have a head 





upon my shoulders; always trusting that 
there are no more fires.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Loveday, “we have had 
enough of those experiences.” 

“ Yes, that we have, sir,” responded Timo- 
thy gravely ; “but what I say is, ‘Never 
despair.’ I have not neglected my studies, 
sir, and I can give you the Latin words, if 
you like—‘nil desperandum.’” 

Timothy said this proudly, and with a 
bright eye. 

“Good lad,” said Mr. Loveday. “It is 
not in you to despair, Timothy. You are 
the stuff that men are made of, and will run 
ahead of all of us.” 

“Never so far ahead, sir,” said Timothy 
wistfully, “ that I shall lose sight of the best 
friends a poor boy ever had; but that sounds 
like boastfulness.” 

“Not at all, Timothy, not at all. You 
speak with as much modesty as resolution. 
This turn in the wheel, my lad—what kind 
of a turn ?” 

“T think, sir,” said Timothy with a gay 
laugh, “ that you could guess in once.” 

Mr. Loveday glanced at the basket on the 
floor, and made a guess in merry mood, for 
Timothy’s blithe spirits were contagious. 

“Eggs, Timothy ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” said Timothy, laughing again ; 
“vou have guessed it in once—eggs. But 
before I tell you about it”—he turned to 
Nansie—“ how is baby ?” 

“Thriving beautifully, Timothy,” replied 
Nansie. 

“* May I see her ?” he asked. 

“ Wait a moment,” said Nansie, and she 
went to the inner room, where baby was 
lying in her cradle. Returning, she said, 
“Yes, you may see her; but you must be 
very quiet. Do not make the least noise, 
and don’t be surprised at what you see. My 


| dear husband is home.” 


A brighter light came into Timothy’s face. 

“T am glad, very glad,” he said, “for your 
sake and baby’s.” 

He stepped softly into the bedroom, ac- 
companied by Nansie, and stood in silence 
for afew moments, gazing affectionately at 
the sleeping child. 

* May I kiss her ?” he said. 

“Yes, Timothy, but very, very softly.” 

With the gentleness of a woman he stooped 
and kissed the. child, and then came back 
with Nansie to the sitting-room, closing the 
door softly behind him. 

“Eggs, as you say, sir,” he recommenced, 
taking up the business part of the conversa- 
tion where it had broken off. ‘“ You know 
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that I had to sell off my little stock of fowls 
here, so that I might get to the situation I 
heard of. It wasn’t a very good one, and it 
wasn’t a very bad one; I had to work hard, 
which is a thing I shall never complain of, 
and although, besides my grub, I got very 
little a week, I managed to save a little out 
of that. Well, sir, six weeks ago I had two 
laying hens, and there I was established 
again in a small way, doing business myself 
outside the hours I had to work for my em- 
ployer. Then came a bit of good fortune, 
the turn in the wheel I spoke of. Not far 
from my place lives a blacksmith, and to him 
I've been going of a night for a little while 
past, teaching him to write a bit, teaching 
him to read a bit, and reading books to him 
myself that made him laugh and cry. He 
gets fond of me, and we get talking together, 
especially about eggs. Says I, ‘There’s a 
fortune in eggs.’ Says he, ‘Is there?’ Says 


I, ‘No doubt of it.’ And three weeks ago— | 


that is, you know, three weeks after I had 
set up in business again with my two fowls 
—I put it all down in figures one night, and 
we went into it seriously. ‘It seems all 


right,’ says he. ‘It is all right,’ says I. ‘Sup- | 


posing you have not made a mistake,’ says 
he, ‘and that you are not being deceived by 
sparks.’ He was hammering away on his 
anvil, and the sparks were flying up. ‘Sup- 
posing that,’ says he, ‘and they are very 
deceptive creatures—sparks—bright as stars 
one moment, dead as ghosts the next, how 
much would it take to start the business ?’ 
‘First,’ says I, ‘there’s the ground.’ ‘I’ve 
got that,’ says he, ‘at the back of the forge ; 
an acre and a half.’ 


to commence with.’ ‘I’ve got that,’ says he, 


‘lying idle on the waste ground behind.’ | 
‘And nails you've got,’ says I. You see, sir, | 
I was speaking with confidence, and rather | 


boldly, because a voice was whispering to 
me, ‘Here’s your chance, Timothy.’ ‘And 
tools to work nails and timber with,’ says I. 
‘Labour will cost nothing; I should be car- 
penter and builder.’ ‘Should you ?’ says he, 
‘and I could give youahand. But an acre 
and a half of ground and any amount of 
timber and nails won’t lay eggs. Come to 
the grip—how much money to bring that 


‘Then,’ says I, ‘there’s | 
timber for fowl-houses, say enough for thirty | 





about?’ ‘£10 will be ample,’ says I. ‘I’ve 

| got that,’ says he, ‘and more at the back of 
| it. Say £10 then.’ ‘Do you mean it?’ says 
I, my heart almost jumping out of my body. 
‘I never say what I don’t mean,’ says he, 
‘though I don’t always say what I do. 
It is agreed, Timothy, that we go into 
partnership; rent of ground to be _ reck- 
oned, nails and tools to be reckoned, tim- 
ber to be reckoned, and £10 to be 
reckoned as the capital of the firm. The 
sooner you start, Timothy, the better.’ I 
think you know enough of me, sir,” con- 
tinued Timothy, glowing, “to know that I 
didn’t waste an hour. Waste an hour, sir! 
I didn’t waste a minute; and before that 
week was over the fowl-houses were up, not 
far away from the forge—because warmth, 
sir, is good for laying hens—and there was a 
stock of thirty black Hamburgs to start with. 
Now, sir and Mrs. Manners, we have been in 
business just one fortnight, and everything 
|is going on swimmingly. My partner says 
he never saw such fowls, and says I deal in 
| magic; but the only thing I deal im, sir, is 
| common sense. So, being fairly started on 
my way, and having something good to tell, 
| I burned to come and tell it to the friends I 
| honour most ; and now I must go. I have 
to get back to-night; but perhaps you will 
let me come to see you again.” 

“Indeed we shall be delighted to see you 
at any time, Timothy,” said Nansie, for he 
| looked at her for an answer. “No one is 
| more rejoiced at your good fortune, and at 
the prospect before you than ourselves.” 

“T know that,” said Timothy. ‘“ Good- 
night, and God bless you.” 

“Your basket, Timothy,” said Mr. Love- 
day. 

“Oh, if you will excuse me, gir, it is 
yours, and not mine. I have brought it 
for you, and I hope you will not take it 
amiss.” And off Timothy went, without 
another word. 

Opening the basket when he was gone, 
they took out a score of new-laid eggs and a 
young fowl] trussed for cooking. Tears came 
into Nansie’s eyes. 

“Did I not say, uncle,” she murmured, 
“that Providence will smooth the path before 
us 3” 
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LIGHT ON LIFE’S PATH. 


ORD, not the darkest cloud can hide from Thee, 
For thou art with me, and Thou art 
To me a sun and shield. 
So what Thou dost not send but to me bring, 
Nought surely but true joy and peace 
Can ever for me yield. 


The waves and tides of earth are in Thy hand, 
And Thou who once on them didst walk 

Dost wait us on the shore. 
Ah! when we reach it, surely we shall know 
It was the storm and not the calm 

Brought for us treasures more. 


These we shall see all glittering in the light 
And all the blessed peacefulness 
Of heaven’s own radiant calm ; 
And ever in our ears will echo still, 
In grateful memory’s glad chords, 
Earth’s life-long ocean psalm. 
H. 


THE PUEBLO INDIANS. 
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The Honeymoon. 


the vast expanse of desert between the city 
of New Mexico and the Gila River. To his 
surprise he discovered some of the natives 
there living in towns and houses, and far 
more advanced in the arts than any of the 
Indians the Spaniards had yet encountered. 











Fathers in the memorable Mayflower 
landed on the shores of North-east America, 
a Franciscan friar, Marco de Niza, with the 
self-sacrificing zeal and devotion which cha- 
racterized the monks of his order. traversed 


These natives were not only skilled in the 
manufacture of cloth fabrics, made from the 
cotton which they cultivated, but they also 
made and painted pottery, and tilled the 
soil. Their villages or towns, built on the 
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most elevated and defensible spots, were | ing a few feet from that below it, leaving a 


regularly laid out in streets and public 
squares, after the manner of European cities. 
Coronado, with a party consisting of three 
hundred volunteers, mostly of good family, 
who were induced to join his expedition 
under the belief that they were to be led | 
direct to the veritable El Dorado, shortly 
after visited the Pueblo Indians, who were 
thus named by the Spaniards from the cir- 
cumstance of their residing in villages (pueblo), 
and as contradistinguished from their noma- 
dic neighbours, the Apaches. Strictly speak- 
ing, the word pueblo applies only to the vil- | 
lages settled along the Rio Grande del Norte | 
and its tributaries, between latitude 34° 45’ 
and 36° 30’, although the name is employed 
in a wider and more popular sense. Beside 
the Pueblos proper, this term includes | 
the Moqui villages of East Arizona, the | 
Pimas, Maricopas, and the Papagos, compris- | 
ing several distinct tribes with different 
languages. The Pueblos occupy some nine- | 
teen villages in the north-west part of the 
territory of New Mexico, which, after pass- 
ing through various vicissitudes, has escaped 
from the rule of the Spaniard and the Mexi- 
can, and has now become part of the terri- 
tory of the United States. The Pueblo 
Indians have several times been decided by 
the territorial courts to be citizens of the 
Great Republic, but they have preferred to 
retain their tribal organization, each village 
having its own government, to which we 
shall presently refer. The district, the capital 
of which is Santa Fé, contains some gold 
and silver mines; it is also fairly rich in 
corn, various fruits, cattle, horses, and sheep, 
—from the latter a large supply of wool 
being obtained for commercial purposes. 

The peculiarly-constructed houses —or, 
rather, congeries of houses under one roof 
which have given the distinctive name to the 
Pueblo Indians—are as picturesque in their 
appearance as they are remarkable in their 
construction. Some of the villages built in 
this manner are arranged in the form of an | 
open square with structures on three sides ; 
and again, twg or more large terrace struc- 
tures capable of accommodating two or three 
thousand people, are built contiguous to 
each other ; or, as in the case of Taos, con- 
structed on opposite sides of astream. In 
some instances the outer wall presents one 
unbroken line, without entrance or anything 
which might indicate the busy life within. 
The first or lower story is usually without 
Openings, the entrances to the houses being 
effected by ladders, each upper story reced- 








terrace or walk along the whole extent of 
the structure, from which ladders lead to 
those above. The upper stories have win- 
dows and doors, but no staircases. In most 
instances a single family occupies one apart- 
ment, adding another room should its in- 
creasing numbers demand additional space. 
Another form is to join the straight wall 
which encompasses three sides of a square 
by a fourth circular wall. In all these various 
forms of buildings the chief object is that of 
defence. The roof or ceilings, which are 
nearly flat, are formed of transverse beams 
which slope slightly outward. The ends rest 
on the side walls. On these, to make the 
floor or terrace of the story above, brush- 
wood is placed, and then a thin layer of 
bark or slabs. Over all a thick covering of - 
mud, sufficient to render the structure water- 
tight is placed. The doors and windows are 
usually in the inside, opening to the court ; 
the rooms are fairly large and substantial, 
neatly whitewashed ; and the windows of 
the upper stories are lighted in some cases 
by selenite instead of glass, if glazed at all. 
The apartments on the ground floor, not 
being generally lighted by windows, are 
necessarily gloomy, and are chiefly used as 
store-rooms. The bricks (adobes) of which 
the pueblos are made, are formed by mixing 
ashes and earth with water, and are then 
dried in the sun. The walls are frequently 
three or four feet thick. On the balconies, 
round the doors which open on to them, the 
villagers congregate to gossip and to smoke, 
or play with their pet eagles, to which they 
are much attached ; while the streets below, 
when the ladders by means of which entrance 
is effected into the dwelling-houses are drawn 
up at night, present a gloomy appearance. 

Many of these Pueblo villages, particularly 
those of Taos and Tiguez, claim an antiquity 
prior to that of the Spanish invasion ; al- 
though the popular idea that the Indian, as 
generally understood by that designation, 
was strictly speaking a nomad wandering 
over the continent at will, is shown by the 
map of the United States Geological Survey 
(which will shortly be published) to be erro- 
neous. Even the so-called “ wandering In- 
dians” are proved to have possessed fixed 
homes, “the boundaries of which were almost 
as plainly marked as the dividing lines be- 
tween the several States are to-day ;” their 
wanderings also “were within limited areas 
rarely or never extended beyond their fixed 
boundaries ” * 

* Times, May 2, 1888. 
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In every village one room, the estufa or 
sweat-house, large enough to contain a num- 
ber of persons, assumes with the Pueblo 
grand proportions. It consists of a large 
subterranean room, which serves for the use- 
ful, if somewhat diversified functions of bath- 
house, town hall, council-chamber, club- 
room, and church. Excavated in the ground, 
its roof is often on a level with the surface, 
but sometimes a little above it. Masonry 
and heavy timbers sustain the roof. Benches 
are ranged around the sides, and in the 
centre a stone box, which contains aromatic 
plants kept constantly burning, is set apart 
tor the sacred fire. Entrance is obtained by 
means of a ladder through a hole in the top, 
placed directly over the fire-place, which 
serves the double purpose of ventilation and 
‘free egress tothesmoke. At Jemez the estufa 
was formed of one story 25 feet wide and 
36 feet high ; at Boneto another estufa was 
175 feet in circumference, and built up of 
alternate layers of thick and thin stone slabs. 
Here the old men of the village meet in 
sacred council or assemble for worship ; here, 
too, the dances of their festivities are held, 
and social intercourse takes place, and 
mourning ceremonies are performed. The 








estufa of Tiguez was paved with polished 
stones, its walls being with great taste covered 
with pictures representing plants, birds, and 
animals, executed with some artistic skill, 
Hieroglyphic groupings, both sculptured and 
painted, probably representing historical sub- 
jects, are frequently to be seen in the ancient 
Pueblo towns. 

The chief occupations of these non-nomadic 
Indians are the raising of corn, maize, and 
other crops, and the rearing of sheep, which 
were introduced by the Spaniards, who taught 
the Pueblos the art of shearing. Numerous 
goats also find abundant pasture upon the 
sides of the mountains. The wool of the 
sheep is largely utilised for weaving blankets, 
for which these Indians have acquired a great 
reputation in the United States. So highly 
prized, indeed, are these articles that an in- 
stitution has been established at Boston (U.S.) 
for the manufacture of Pueblo Indian blan- 
kets. They are very beautifully worked in 
various patterns and colours, and are so skil- 
fully woven that the best makes will hold 
water for a considerable time. The different 
produce of their soil and their manufactures 
are conveyed to various centres of distribu- 
tion on the backs of hardy little mules, which 
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form a conspicuous object in Pueblo scenes. 


The harvest season, the great open-air fes-| 


tival of the Indian, which lasts usually about 
a month, affords the best opportunity for 
witnessing the picturesque side of Pueblo 
life. Although the implements used are both 
clumsy and antiquated, yet with so much 
good-will and energy is the work carried on 
that rapid progress is made. The reapers 
bending their backs among the tall luxurious 
stalks slowly mow down the corn, for the 
process of cutting is long and irksome, espe- 
cially to an Indian, who is equipped only 
with a knife, or sickle knotched with saw- 
teeth. But as soon as one throws down his 
sickle another takes it up and continues the 
work, while those who are released may be 
seen ‘kindling a cigarette or mingling with 
their companions playing cards in a little 
group beneath a haycock, for their life is not 
one of care and anxiety, since any lack of 
material necessities is supplied by the govern- 
ment. Each day early in the morning the 


scene is renewed. There too may be seen 
the burro, with his ever-varied adaptability 
almost hidden beneath his burdens, the lum- 
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A Threshing-floor at Taos Pueblo, 


| bering carrettas, drawn by oxen useful for 
this w work, squeaking and groaning on their 
heavy wooden axles, and the men and boys 
staggering homewards beneath huge bundles 
of grain, or carrying it on their backs by 
means of a leathern band passed under the 
sheaves and over the forehead. Thus the 
meadows are gradually cleared and their 
abundance piled up in stacks of odd assort- 
ment. Then follows the joy of harvest, when 
the wheat is thrashed out by the following 
picturesque, if somewhat rude, method :— 
“A number of enclosures of the size of a 
circus ring are formed by long poles driven 
in the ground ; connecting these are ropes of 
raw hide supporting gaily coloured blankets 
of various patterns, all so hung as to give the 
slight framework an aspect of completeness 
and strength. Each ring employs a band of 
some fifteen or more horses ; standing near 
are others under guard as relays. The stack 
of grain in the centre jostled and leaped 
upon by the excited horses as they describe 
an irregular wheel about it, falls gradually in 
the ring and under their hoofs. Here and 
| there a wickyup, hastily constructed of cotton- 
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wood boughs, in full view of the thrashing- 
flocr, affords cool shade for the spectators. 
Of these there is never any lack ; and a free 
lunch of fortillas and boiled corn is in 
waiting for any one who wishes it. All 
around is heard the shrill cry of the drivers’ 
Hi, ya! and the ceaseless cracking of whips, 
and the bells of the horses clanking in dif- 
erent times and tones. Occasionally a colt 
finds its way into the ring; driven on, it 
soon tires, and is turned out. A test of 
strength ensues, the lasso and the strong 
arms of the drivers secure the delinquent, 
who with a kick is dispatched again into the 
verdie or meadow beyond.” 

Not only by day, but also by night, the 
enthusiasm of the harvest continues. In 
the brilliant heavens the harvest moon, 
glorious in its radiance, shines over the busy 
scene. Here beneath its light may be dis- 
tinguished Indians hard at work with pitch- 
fork and basket ; there, others are discovered 
asleep, buried in the loose chaff. A merry 
laugh ofttimes ripples out on the breeze from 
youths and maidens in the keen enjoyment 
of careless youth, recalling the “Minne- 
haha ” of a less prosaic age. At a little dis- 
tance apart from these, a party of three or 
four may be seen chanting an Indian air, as 
the dust rising on high shows that the forks 
are keeping time with the music. Lower 
down the tintinnabulation of bells indicates 
that a band of horses is still treading out 
corn in the enclosure. Living thus in the 
open air it is not surprising that pulmonary 
consumption is almost unknown among these 
people, or that diseases are comparatively 
few, the principal being fevers and rheu- 
matism, for which a course of treatment at 
the estufa is deemed the orthodox remedy. 

Pleasant, indeed, is the life of the Pueblo 
Indian, who is essentially of a happy and 
contented disposition. With him life glides 
happily by, possession of life itself a physical 
pleasure. He loves its picturesqueness and 
the opportunity it affords him for combining 
work and play, with its rapid change from 
the heated toil of willing service to the calm 
and cool quietude of disinclination. At the 
time of Coronado’s expedition an organized 
system of government existed among the 
Pueblo Indians. Castafieda speaks of the 
province of Tiguez, a village governed by a 
council of old men. A somewhat similar 
constitution exists at the present day. Each 
village selects its own governor, frames 
its own laws, and acts independently of 
the others. The governor and council are 
elected annually by the people. All affairs 


| of importance and matters relating to the 
welfare of the community are discussed at 
the estufa. Questions in dispute are settled 
by the vote of the majority. All messages 
and laws emanating from the council chamber 
are announced to the inhabitants by the 
town crier, who is an important functionary 
among the Indians. The morals of the com- 
munity are carefully guarded by a sort of 
secret police whose duty it is to report all 
| violations of the law to the governor, before 
| whom and the council culprits are brought if 
| guilty. A curious law exists among some 
| Pueblos, no one being permitted to sell or 
| marry out of the town in which he resides 
until he has obtained permission from the 
authorities. 

These Indians, with very few exceptions, are 
remarkably temperate both in eating and 
smoking, and are characterized by their 
sobriety ; drunkenness forming a part only 
of certain of their religious festivals. They 
make a highly intoxicating drink out of the 
pitahaya, a species of cactus whose fruit, 
when macerated in water after having been 
dried in the sun, causes fermentation. Simi- 
lar drinks are also made from the agave, 
aloe, corn, grapes, &c. The Pueblo is social, 
gentle in his family, controlled by the pre- 
| cepts of his elders, a clever artificer, shrewd 
| at a bargain, possessed of quick wit, and, in 
| striking contrast to many Indians, is remark- 
| able for his personal cleanliness and the neat- 
ness of his dwelling. Although familiar with 
the rifle he also uses the bow, and wears the 
eagle plumes and other barbaric fineries of 
Indian dress. He is renowned for his hospi- 
tality. 

Their dress is picturesque ; that of a Taos 
Indian may perhaps be regarded: as the best 
of its type, and forms an excellent study 
for the pencil of the artist. The costume 
consists of a jacket of coarse white cotton 
cloth which is confined at the waist by a 
leathern girdle, which holds with a brass 
chain a scabbard and a small tobacco horn. 
In common with all bowmen the world over, 
typified by Chaucer in his “ Yeoman ”— 





‘Upon his arme he bar a gay bracer,”’ 


made of solid silver, some three inches in 
width, forming a perfect protection from the 
chafing of a bow-string. Beneath the jacket, 
scarcely seen, are the ends of a red sash tied 
above the waist. Wide breeches of the same 
white stuff as the jacket, caught up at the 
knee, hang Zouave fashion. Leggings of 
fancifully cut red leather, wound round the 





leg, are kept in place by scarlet gaiters, the 
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A Taos pet. 


bottoms of the leggings widening so as almost | 
to cover the feet, with their white tanned | 
doeskin moccasins. Around the forehead 
a red bandana handkerchief or coloured band 
is usually bound, beneath which the hair, 
cut in front of the ears and in a line with the 
eyebrows, falls loosely over the shoulders, and 


is plaited or gathered up into a single bunch 
or queue, and fastened with a band. The 





entire dress presents an appearance of attrac- 

tive simplicity, in keeping with the dignity 

of the carriage, which the more pretentious 

Ke buckskin of other Indians lack. The 
yII— 31 


influence of the northern tribes is, however, 
frequently apparent by the frequency with 
which one meets Pueblo Indians arrayed in 
a garb copied directly from the Apache cos- 
tume. The dress of the women consists of a 
long garment, the manta, fastened at the waist 
by a coloured scarf, and the filma, a square 
blanket, about four feet square (fastened round 
the neck at the two corners), which reach- 
ing to the waist with coloured bordering, 
is worn out of doors, and hangs grace- 
fully down the shoulders and back. Over 
the head a shawl is thrown, and the feet are 
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protected with pretty little moccasins, very 
neatly made of deer’s skin or woollen stuff; to 
these are attached leggings of similar mate- 
rials. The young women dress their hair in 
a singularly neat and becoming style. They 
part it in the back and roll it round little 
hoops; it is then fastened into two high 
bunches, one on each side of the head. Some- 
times a single feather in the centre is placed 
for that ornament without which no member 
of the fair sex is presumed to look “nice.” 
Married women gather their hair into two 
tight knots at the side and one at the back 
of the head. 

The condition of the Pueblo women is 
much more favourable than that of Indian 
women generally. They are engaged in indoor 
work and some outdoor occupations, such as 
the harvest, &c. In their treatment of their 
children they are careful to bring them up 
in the ways of honesty and industry, and to 
impress their minds with chaste and virtuous 
ideas. The usual order of courtship is re- 
versed by these denizens of New Mexico. 
Indeed, leap year in its traditional liberty to 
the ladies reigns supreme. When an eli- 
gible damsel feels disposed to abandon her 
state of single blessedness or the reverse, as 
the fair aspirant for matrimonial honours 
may consider it, she selects a youth and con- 
sults her father, who visits the parents of the 
young man and acquaints them with his 
daughter’s views. Very seldom any objec- 
tion is offered, but it is considered imperative 
on the part of the bridegroom’s father that 
the parents of the maiden should be reim- 
bursed for the loss of her services ; presents 
proportionate to their wealth and position 
are therefore made. The inhabitants of one 
village seldom intermarry with those of an- 
other, a fact which explains in some degree 
the gradual decrease of the Pueblo Indians. 
The marriage is performed with the rites of 
the Catholi¢ Church and celebrated with a 
feast, the provisions for which are found by 
the bride, with the accompaniment of danc- 
ing, so dear to the Indian heart. Polygamy 
does not exist. Married couples can, if dis- 
satisfied with each other, separate mutually. 
If they have children their grand-parents 
take care of them. Divorce is not, however, 
common, since their wives are treated with 
respect and consideration by their husbands. 

All Pueblo Indians are fond of dancing 
and singing, these two forms of rejoicing, 
which constitute their chief amusement, 
entering largely into their religious rites and 
public and family celebrations. Characteristic 
ces are used on different occasions, and 











comprise the arrow, buffalo, green corn, and 
Montezuma dances, at which time masks, 
and sometimes the skins of the elk, bear, 
and fox, are worn. The dance is per- 
formed sometimes by one person, but more 
usually by a number, who form figures and 
shuffle and hop about to the time given by 
the accompanying music produced from reed- 
flutes and drums, the latter being formed of 
gourds filled with pebbles. A peculiar drum, 
the tombe, is also used by all the Indians in 
New Mexico at their festivals. When played 
with energy it produces a dull roar, which 
can be heard for a long distance, and almost 
deafens those not used to its sound. 

Other amusements of the Pueblos besides 
dancing are a game called manshale, a species 
of hockey, in which the youths display much 
activity, as they, with tireless energy, pursue 
the ball—the use of his legs being a most 
important part of an Indian’s education— 
and the never-failing attraction of cards, to 
which they are passionately addicted. In- 
deed, so strong is this predilection that it is 
no uncommon thing to see an aged Indian, 
incapacitated from active pursuits, playing 
in the cool shade of a house with some 
youth of his acquaintance, who is not gene- 
rally reluctant to have an excuse for idle- 
ness and a pretext for pleasantly whiling 
away an hour to his own and his friend’s 
mutual satisfaction; nonchalance and indo- 
lence being characteristic of Indian life. 

The Pueblos are many of them nominally 
Roman Catholics, but practise certain re- 
ligious ceremonies, most of which are con- 
nected with a certain mythical personage 
called Montezuma. Among other rites may 
be mentioned the perpetual tending of the 
eternal esfufa fire, and the daily watch- 
ing for the rising sun, with which, as 
some affirm, they expectantly look for the 
promised return of their much-loved Mon- 
tezuma.* The Moqui, before commencing 
to smoke, always reverentially bow to the 
four cardinal points. They knew nothing of 
Montezuma. They believed in a Great Father 
living where the sun rises, and in a Great 
Mother whose home is where the sun sets, 
the former being the father of evil, war, 
pestilence, and famine; from the latter 

* This personage, to whom Indian tradition ascribes the first 
erection of their pueblos and instruction in various arts, 18 
stated by a curious Indian legend to have planted a tree upside 
down at Pecos, and to have said on his leaving them howe: 
fn which there should be no rain. If, however, they pers 
in ing the sacred fire until the tree fell, he would return 
with a white race which would destroy their enemies. Then 
rain would fall again and the earth would be fertile. It is 
affirmed that the tree fell from its abnormal position when the 


American army, at war with the Mexicans, entered Santa Fé 
in 1846. 
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sprang joy, peace, pros- 
perity, and health. 

The fire which is kept 
perpetually burning is 
doubtless a survival of 
ancient sun worship. 
The doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul is 
held by the Pueblos in 
common with other In- 
dian tribes, although 
more in accordance with 
their cultured condition. 
They believe that the 
soul will be judged im 
mediately after death, 
according to its deeds. 
In connection with the 
animistic idea to which 
ancestor worship is re- 
lated, some of the Pueblo 
Indians were accustomed 
to place food with the 
dead, when it was be- 
lieved that on a certain 
night in August the soul 


its former home, and re- | 
turned to receive the 
tributes of food and 
drink which the affec- 
tion of its friends has- 
tened to offer it. The 
Moqui believed that the 
soul returned to a prim- 
eval condition of animal 
or plant existence, or 
became an inanimate ob- 
ject. 

Among the Pueblo 
villages, especially those of the Pecos, ser- 
pent worship was practised to a consider- 
able extent. Dr. Ten* also noticed that 
many of the worshippers at the Christian 
Church in Laguna carried little baskets 
in their hands containing images of domestic 
animals, or of beasts of the chase, moulded 
in mud or dough—it being the custom 
from time immemorial to bring such simul- 
ara of théir prosperity before the altar 
of God ; probably a modification produced by 
the poverty of the people of a rite as old as 
the altar of Abel, of the offering of the first- 
ling and first-fruits to that deity whose bless- 
ing had given the increase. 

As with many other ancient peoples, the old 
customs, and manners, and beliefs are gradu- 
ally dying out among the Pueblo Indians, 


* “Sch. Arch.,” vol. iv. 
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fluences. 












who may be regarded as a connecting-link 
between our advanced civilisation and the 
comparative savagery of the nomadic Indians. 
Efforts have been made with some degree of 
success to introduce education and purer reli- 
gious teaching in these villages, with results 
which afford ground for encouragement, and 
hope for the future. The new railway recently 
opened to Santa Fé will doubtless greatly 
assist in accelerating these civilising in- 
It must not, however, be for- 
gotten that although the sciences and the 
arts are valuable for many practical purposes 
they were never intended by themselves to 
develop man’s moral nature, but must ever 
be accompanied by religion in its deeper and 
holier influences. Egypt, the cradle of the 
sciences and arts, with her wonderful p 

mids; Greece, with her noble Parthenon ; 
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Rome, with her Coliseum and her mighty 
engineering works, remain as monuments of 
human skill and genius, while their gifted 
people were sunk in the deepest vices and 
moral degradation. To Christianity it has 
been reserved to unite the true, the beauti- 


ful, the pure, and the cultured, while all the ' 


A Produce Pack Train. 











powers of the intellect are dedicated alike to 
the higher worship and glory of God, and 
made subservient to the happiness and eleva- 
tion of man. Thus only can a nation or 
people, whatever be their material condition 
or social advantages, grow in righteousness, 
and develop in true progress. 





THE GREAT DIFFERENCE.* 


By rue Rev. A. K. H. BOYD, D.D.,. First Movusree or St. AnDREWs. 
“ And to divide the light from the darkness.” —Gen, i. 18. 


] THINK, Volunteers and old friends, I 
had my text given me for your sermon 
for this season ; as my text has many times 


been given me, whenI was perplexed ;—given, 


me in a wonderful way. We have pulled 
along together for so many years, that I 
feel perfectly at home,—not overwhelmed at 
all even by the great congregation ;+ and 
free to talk to you, for once, in the frankest 


* Preached at the Parish Church, St. Andrews: on the even- 
ing of Sunday, March 25, 1888. 
+ It numbered near three thousand. 





and most informal fashion. It is four-and- 
twenty years past afew days since, that I first 
preached from this pulpit, coming as 3 
stranger and never dreaming that I should 
ever be anything else. It makes a great 
difference now that I have held my office for 
near twenty-three years: now that I have 
preached in this parish more than two thou- 
sand times. If some good had been done to 
somebody on each of these immemorial days! 
One thing is certain: The most of my work 
is done. 
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But not the best, I humbly hope. One 
sometimes thinks of what good Doctor Wat- 
son of Dundee said, near the end: “ We are 
just seeing how to do our work, when we 
shall have to stop it.” 

It is the twelfth time that you Volunteers 
have asked me to preach to you. It is strange 
and touching to look back so far. We were 
all young, at our first service in May ’66. 
But in some things, at least, we have mended 
aswe have grown older. We had only three 
services in my first eleven years here. Then 
we had our service each second year. Now 
for five years our service has been annual. 
Nor has the interest of our friends and neigh- 
bours diminished as time wenton. We never 
have worshipped together but with a great 
congregation. 

We have not yet come to think of having 
worship without a sermon. That would 
imply an extreme change in Scotch ways of 
thinking and feeling. And I, for one, should 
deeply regret such an innovation. But a 
difficulty follows. It is difficult for a preacher 
not to repeat himself: one has so often 


spoken of the special subjects suitable on 


such an occasion. And the range is limited. 
After the speaker has, so he fancies, pioneered 
a quite new track of thought, the sound may 
seem to fall familiar upon a careless ear. 
And I will tell you plainly, it is hard upon a 
very over-driven minister to write a laborious 
sermon which cannot be preached anywhere 
else; and can hardly even be published 
because so many other volunteer sermons 
have already gone that way. 

So I was glad when a text came, which 
leads into a quite new region of thought ; 
and yet which suits the occasion and suits 
the season. It is a great thing when the 
instruction spoken in God’s house is strongly 
coloured by the surroundings: and notably 
by the season both of the natural and of the 
Christian year. We have come to a very 
marked and a profoundly interesting point 
in both. 

For this is Palm Sunday. It was upon 
this self-same day that our Master, our 
Captain,—for Volunteers or not, we have all 
enlisted under His banner, and vowed to be 
His soldiers and servants unto our life’s end, 
—entered Jerusalem in lowly triumph: in a 
fashion which the little ones of His Church 
never have forgot. It is very pleasant to 
some to think that even in covenanting Ayr- 
shire the shoots of the willow with the 
young buds fresh from God, were never 
called anything but Palms. a strange sur- 
vival of a beautiful and touching custom 





which need never have been put away: and 
that this Holy Week upon which to-day we 
enter, with all it brings to us of the awful 
Passion, in the Garden, and on the Cross, 
to which we owe not our Great Salvation 
| only but every crumb of comfort we have 
upon this earth, never was forgot. Since I 
can remember anything, I was taught (as I 
| have taught you) to look for, and keep Pace 
Friday, Passover Friday, Good Friday: the 
| day whereon Christ died. 

But I pass from this, in which I do not 
feel so sure of carrying the sympathy of all 
who hear me, to another matter in which 
there can be no difference of liking or feel- 
ing. There is another remembrance of this 
Lengten-tide (as our fathers called it): this 
season of the lengthening days. We have 
entered on the bright half of the year. We 
have come to a very marked point in the 
natural process of time. Wednesday was 
the very day of the Vernal Equinox. The 
light and darkness are equally divided now. 
Not without our share of the storms which 
attend that critical epoch, whether it comes 
sadly in the Fall of the year, or hopefully in 
the season of Resurrection, the country has 
passed through sweeping gales and beautiful 
but terrible snow into the better division of 
the natural year. A little while since, and 
(as Job said, ages since) “ the light was short 
because of darkness.” But the steady pro- 
cess has been going on. That gigantic and 
awful machinery has played with the pre- 
cision of watchwork. It was no skill of 
ours: we could but wait on the mighty 
Hand that did it. At Christmas there were 
days in which darkness claimed three quarters 
of the twenty-four hours. Now, light has 
half our time: and the light is to grow. 
There is a vague stirring of hopefulness and 
cheerfulness, in almost all hearts, at this 
lengthening light. There is something touch- 
ing in the manifestations of the feeling, both 
in old and young. You are aware of it, 
young Volunteers, with the possibilities of 
your life before you. Others feel it, without 
that reason. Itis pleasant to come to church 
by lingering daylight: those of us know that 
who often go to Evening Service. God has 
made us so. 

* [like to speak of this now that April is 
near us once more: and I think some of you 
like to hear. It is a singular exhilaration 
which stirs, in most plain folk, at the length- 
ening light: and there is pathos in the 
expression of it ;—notably in cases where it 
would be hard to say what it is that people 
are exhilarated about, or what it is they are 
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looking for. I read once in the newspapers 
how at a little town in Scotland the bells 
(probably just one bell) began to ring at six 
o'clock in the evening on the first of March, 
after having been silent at that hour through 
the winter. And one read how a crowd of 
‘children gathered to hear the sounds which 
indicated that gloomy winter was now away, 
and received with loud cheers the unmelo- 
dious noise. One thought of the raw dismal 
early spring; and of the bare ugly street, not 
the least like our beautiful South Street : and 
it appeared as though the shivering little folk 
(God bless them) had little enough to ex- 
hilarate in their outward surroundings. Yet 
they cheered in that cheery manner. Sum- 
mer was coming: the bitter cold and fright- 
ful darkness of winter were left behind: what 
might not come in the warm long days? The 
vague Good Time, which children vaguely 
expect, might suddenly overspread all the 
world. But older folk, sadly delivered from 
that pleasant illusion, knowing that they will 
never. have anything better (in this world) 
than they have already had, and that it is 
nearly certain they will have much worse, are 
aware of the same unreasonable but welcome 
stir within them, as day by day the light en- 
croaches a little on the long darkness, even 
though the cold relaxes not its bitterness at 
all. One takes it thankfully, as one takes 
any little good that comes in these latter 
days ; not analysing it too closely lest in 
the process it quite vanish away. Let the 
season be welcomed as it seems, looking 
back, one used to welcome it when one was 
a boy. And let us sun ourselves, too, when- 
ever we can, in the happiness of those who 
are children now. 

It is pleasant, it is kindly, Volunteers and 
old friends, that our yearly gathering comes 
in this hopeful time, which divides the light 
from the darkness of the year. No doubt, 
in our climate we must take our chance of a 
rainy Palm-Sunday. But you remember 
the great poet’s burst of feeling, “Oh to be 
in England, now that April’s there.” Some 
of us love England, for good reason: finding 
there what we don’t get here. But Scotland 
is Home, after all; and next Sunday, Easter- 
Sunday, April will be here. Let us have no 
cynical outgrowing of these outward marks 
in the pilgrimage. I saw, yesterday, a re- 
viving tree: just the suspicion of a green 
cloud. And the golden crocuses and the 
daffodils are with us. Look at them, and 
let them speak to your heart. They will, 
hopefully, suggest to you something they 
never could have taught. And you will 








quietly say, as great St. Paul said before 
you,—“ That I may know Him; and the 
power of His RESURRECTION !” 

Go and stand by the Cathedral. 
round on the green turf that covers so many 


Look 


whom we knew in departed springs. Then 
look hopefully on infinite sky and on limit. 
less sea ; and for this week at least say St. 
Paul’s prayer daily 


Now, Volunteers, to go on to what comes 
nearer us, just to-night. Not that what has 
been said is one inch out of your way. For 
you are all Christ’s good soldiers, please 
God: and because you are, then good soldiers 
of Queen and Country,—waiting the Call. 
And you never forget how, from the first, 
the two Names cleave together, Jesus and the 
Resurrection. 

And next, for a little, I take my text to 
remind us of what every good Volunteer 
should remember: the sharp contrasts God 
makes in His government of this world, and 
of us His soldiers and servants. As He 
divided Light from Darkness, so with a 
sharp edge, with an awful decisiveness, He 
divides between Right and Wrong. He 
divides between the moral light and dark- 
ness: puts one to the right hand and the 
other to the left: fixes a great gulf between 
them,—+the great gulf of this state of things: 
charges each one of us to range himself 
wisely, to enlist under the white flag of 
Christ and purity and truth and salvation, 
turning from the black-bannered host on the 
adverse side: conjures us to “choose life and 
good, and turn away from death and evil.” 
There is the division of light from darkness 
which is never to be forgotten by one of 
you. Here is a choice which every rational 
soul must make. 

Dear friends, though a_hair’s-breadth, 
though a narrow knife-edge, may seem in 
cases which come daily to make the differ- 
ence between Right and Wrong, it is never 
a little difference. It is always a mighty 
difference. Look ahead: and you will see 
that. Mind, we are always moving onward: 


| and if you are on the wrong line, and bound 


to go on in it, go on in it God knows how 
far and long,—oh where may it take you 
and what may it make you! Even as regards 
this world, you know how grim is the teach- 
ing of experience here. Nobody knew better 
what he was talking about than that old 
German Emperor just laid to his rest: and 
you know what he said to some who thought 
him needlessly precise in very small details 
about his huge army: “I tell you,” the old 
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soldier said, “it is the unfastened button 
that loses a battle.” Think of that saying, 
young Volunteers, when you are getting to 
grudge attendance on parades, or when you 
think your regulations too minute, or your 
officers tending to be martinets. Think how 
Nelson. said that the thing which made him 
was that all his life he was ready a quarter 
of an hour before the appointed time. Ay, 
little things make or mar: and they are not 
little when you think whereto they grow: 
they are not little if they have in them the 
smallest flavour of Right or Wrong. For 
here are nothing less than the solemn Light 
and Darkness which God has divided for 
evermore ! 

No truer genius ever entered this church 


in the last hundred years than one who gave | 


himself, with a marvellous force and elo- 
quence, to preaching, in season and out of 
season (if it ever can be out of season), in 
ears to which at first it was not welcome, 
the reverent and awful conviction of the 
difference between Right and Wrong. There- 
in lay Carlyle’s strength, and his hold upon 
earnest spirits, amid all his crotchets and 
inconsistencies and unamiabilities: in the 
tenacity with which he held that life and 
good are vitally and eternally divided, by 
the Mighty Power above us, from death and 
evil. Sin is the thing God hates. 
ranges himself on the side of righteousness 
and truth and purity. Can any mortal who 
is not an Atheist doubt which will win? 
Slowly, slowly ; but without haste and with- 
out rest; the “stream of tendency makes 
for righteousness.” A day will dawn, unlikely 
as it seems when one looks over Europe 
now,—great nations’ fortified camps, and 
mines wanting only a spark to turn our 
boasted civilization to a wild seething sa- 
vagery,—but the day will dawn, the convic- 
tion of its necessity is maturing in the wise 
minds which in the long-run lead the Race,— 
when “ nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” For war means, briefly, that human 
beings try to do each other all the harm they 
can: and either Christ or that will have to 
go down. To doubt the issue would be 
faithless disloyalty to the Prince of Peace 
and King of Kings. And the grand Volunteer 
army to which we are proud to belong, armed 
and disciplined to defend our hearths and 
homes, and desiring to molest no mortal, is 
a magnificent instrumentality on the side of 
honourable peace. 

What remains for us, Volunteers and all | 
Christ’s soldiers, is that we range ourselves | 


| doing our work in a kind of way. 


But He | 


daily on God’s side of the sharp and solemn 
division which He has set between the Light 
and the Darkness. There is not the smallest 
difficulty in knowing what that means. God’s 
voice is within us, to tell us the way at every 
turning ; and we are all going to obey it 
better than heretofore: by His help and 
grace, continually asked for. Each day that 
dawns upon us, we shall set ourselves in 
line with that great array, the best of the 
Race, who, in least things as in greatest, 
sometimes with a heavy heart, set themselves 
to obey and follow the Captain of our salva- 
tion. Up to face the day! There shall be 
no shrinking nor shirking. There shall be no 
It shall 
be our level best ! 

I know, as we get older, we all tend to 
shirk trouble and to take short cuts to 
wherever we go. Things once done to per- 
fection are got through in slatternly fashion. 
Fight against that, old and young! That is 
the wrong side of the great dividing line: 
and we intend to keep Right to the last. All 
this, says some sloth, some slattern, is an 
effort : a continual effort. Of course itis. That 
is what we are here for. Nothing good for 
much is done without effort in this worka- 
day world. If you let yourself slide, there is 
no doubt where you will slide to. 

And let me tell you, in these days of com- 
| petitive examination,—in these days of the 
abolition of patronage and of class privilege 
—astupid incapables, and people who will not 
exert themselves and will not be punctual 
' and tidy and right to the smallest detail, will 

have to be eliminated. They have got to die 
| out : and clever and capable and accurate and 
| hard-working souls only will be left. No 
others will have a chance in the terrible 
struggle for existence and the means of ex- 
| istence. There was a cynical Prime Minister 
not so long ago, who said of a certain deco- 
ration much sought after by the mighty of 
| the earth, and which he had the giving of,— 
“T like that: there is no humbug of merit 
about that.” The speech was worthy of 
| Mephistopheles : but no doubt it was perfectly 
| true. Volunteers, the world is getting rid of 
| these things. All shams and false pretences 
| have got to perish. Neither an Institution, 
'nor a Church, nor a University, can stand 
| now, except by deserving to stand: by show- 
ing to all men, through good and honest 
work done, that it deserves to stand. Let 
me add, that we, who love this sacred city 


| and its old institutions that have come down 


to us through long ages, are well content 
that it should be so. We desire no better 
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than to be brought to this test. We are 
all proud, with no unworthy pride, of what 
gray St. Andrews has done and has been in 
the past. But things may be venerable 
without being decrepit. There are those left 
who have it in them to do as good work for 
light and learning, for all the Nation, as ever 
was done here at all. And you who are 
young, Student-Volunteers and Volunteers 
not formally Students, with you lies the 
Future of this famous city with its traditions 
of a thousand years. In a little, your young 
hands must take up the tools which will fall 
from ours. 


side of Right and of God. 


As far as light excelleth darkness, said the 
wise man long ago: meaning an awful dif- 
ference: The grand difference that can be, 
here. And you know how, amid many draw- 
backs, it comes home to our heart to see old 
or young honestly take the side of Right and 
Light and Truth; and of that Blessed Re- 
deemer who embodies them all. There was 
an old King who long reigned in Britain, 
who one day was walking alone through a 
wild tract which some of us know, and came 
upon a poor gipsy-tent. A ragged little 


You will: promise, to-night, that | 
all your work and warfare shall be on the | 





girl eagerly ran up to him, and cried, “Oh, 
sir, my mother is dying, and she sent me for 
the minister to pray with her, and he would 
not come.” (I should have liked to have 
had a word with that minister. He would 
not have liked it, but he would have remem- 
bered it.) The old King went up to the 
poor tent; and said to the dying gipsy- 
woman, “I am a minister come to see you:” 
and then he knelt down upon the turf and 
said, “‘ My sister, let us pray.” He was not 
a clever man: and he brought the country 
into trouble for which we have to pay yet: 
and bare reason left him for many a year. 
But he was a good man. He ranged himself 
on the side of Right against Wrong when 
few monarchs did: and therefore many who 
are not blinded by worldly tinsel venerate 
his memory ; and recall little things in his 
tragic story, not without a tear. 

Out of the year’s dark half into its bright, 
we are passing now. Yes, though the even- 
ing be gloomy and cold. And, often as we 
have tried to do it before, we make our 
choice .anew between the darkness of Evil, 
and Christ’s marvellous Light. This we do 
to-night, we Volunteers and all, when we 
resolve that henceforth, by God’s grace, we 
shall each try better to do our Duty. 


MAN AND INSECT. 
By THEODORE WOOD. 
PART II. (continued).—INSECTS BENEFICIAL TO MAN. 


(THE Ichneumon Flies are tiny parasites, 
sometimes almost invisible to the un- 
aided eye, which go to work in a pecu- 
liarly cold-blooded and deliberate manner. 
Settling upon the back of their victim, which 
struggles in vain to dislodge them from 
their perch, they pierce its skin with the 
deadly, needle-like ovipositor, and deposit an 
egg in its living flesh; and this process they 
repeat upon aphis after aphis until their 
stock of eggs is exhausted. Almost imme- 
diately the eggs hatch, and the little grubs 
which proceed from them begin to feed upon 
the tissues of their luckless host, beginning 
with the fat and ending with the vital organs. 
Then they become pup, and then they cut 
round holes through the shrivelled skins of 
their victims, and emerge into the world as 
perfect flies in all respects similar to their 
parents. 

It is a rather horrible idea, this of the 
internal parasite slowly gnawing away the 





living flesh of its victim; yet the doomed 
aphis, until quite the last, seems to suffer 
scarcely at all. It continues to feed; it 
looks plump and healthy; and it certainly 
does not appear to experience any acute dis- 
comfort from the deadly foe within it. And 
not uncommonly, out of a large colony 
of aphides, more than one half perish 
through the agency of these singular little 
parasites. 

Nor do aphides alone suffer from their per- 
secution. ‘There are thousands of species, 
every one of which is attached to its own 
particular victim; and some of these are of 
the highest utility to mankind. Thus one 
attacks the caterpillar of the cabbage butter- 
fly; another the chrysalis; another, still 
more strangely, the egg. A fourth perse- 
cutes the caterpillars of the cabbage moth ; 
a fifth those of the turnip moth; and so on. 
And the caterpillar of the magpie moth, 
which is consistently refused by toads and 
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almost all the insectivorous birds on account | are multitudinous ground beetles, too, which 
of its nauseous flavour, is sought by at least |all night long are seeking and devour- 
eight different species ; so that its exemption | ing prey, and to one of which is almost 





Ground Beetle. 


from enemies of one kind is counterbalanced 
by the greater abundance of those of another. 
Some of our insect friends appear under 
very peaceful guise. Who, for example, 
judging by outward appearances, would be 
likely to consider the glow-worm as an ally 
of the farmer? Yet, as a grub, it lives en- 
tirely upon snails; and every living glow- 
worm represents three dead snails. 
Another beetle of similar character, 
the Drilus, is almost as useful. But 
this has none of the luminous proper- 
ties of its relation, and is seldom seen 
by any but practical entomologists. 
Almost all predacious insects, of 
course, are more or less valuable, for 
multitudes of our worst foes are num- 
bered among their victims. There is 
the dragon-fly, for example, that 
tiger of the air, ever flashing to and 
fro upon untiring wing, and devour- 
ing victim after victim with literally 
insatiable voracity. There are the 
various wasps, which provision their 
nests with flies, or with aphides, 
or with the bodies of slain cater- 


pillars; for wasp grubs are not like those | 








wholly due the preservation of the vast 
continental pine forests from destruction 
by the terrible Processionary Caterpillars. 
And these are but a small detachment of 
that vast army which, in carrying on its 
daily task of slaughter, aids so marvel- 
lously in preserving the natural balance. 
Equally useful in another manner are 
the numberless insect scavengers, again 
but a small division of a great natural 
array. Since the time when life first came 
upon the earth, the labours of these world- 
purifiers have been unceasing. Finding 
their home amidst stagnation and putre- 
faction, in an atmosphere reeking with 
pestilential impurity, their task has ever 
been that of transmuting death into life, 
until they have succeeded in changing the 
very face of the earth itself. They dwell 
and thrive where none but themselves 
can exist, and yet in supplying their own 
wants work also for their fellow-creatures, 
rendering by slow but sure degrees their 
home untenable by themselves, but fit 
and suited for the habitation of others. 
Finding their food in decay and dis- 
solution, their very life is drawn from 


corruption and from death. And yet by 
their own labours are they reducing the 
necessity for their existence, and gradually 
giving way before higher and nobler forms 
of life. 


Insect scavengers, which form but a very 


small division of this great army of workers, 
may be roughly divided into three classes. 


Cockchafer. 


First, there are those which, like the Bury- 


of bees, and require more substantial nourish- | ing and the Dor Beetles, inter putrefying 


ment than a diet of pollen and honey. There | matter for the sake of their future young, 
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and thus prevent atmospheric pollution, 
while at the same time they supply the roots 
of vegetation with a strong natural manure. 
Insects such as these are very numerous, 
although few but working entomologists are 
even aware of their existence. 

Secondly, there are those which, like the 
grubs of the Gnat, the Caddis-fly, and the 
Drone-fly, live in the water, and devour the 
various particles of animal and vegetable 
matter which invariably pollute it in greater 
or less degree. These, again, are many and 
various, and again their labour is secret and 
concealed. 

Thirdly, and lastly, there are the wood 
destroyers, whose mission it is to attack un- 
healthy and dying trees, to admit air and 
water into all parts of their trunks and 
branches, and so to accelerate the needful 
work of decay. Thus the sickly and diseased 
are sternly weeded out, space is cleared for 
the growth of new and healthy vegetation, 
and, not less important, the dead and useless 
wood is reduced to dust and fragments, 
which again serve the purpose of a powerful 
manure. 

But for the labours of insects such as these, 
forests, in a state of nature, could not exist. 
For bark and wood, even if partially diseased, 
will for years bid defiance to the elements 
alone. Storm after storm may beat upon 
them, yet affect them scarcely at all. Sum- 
mer’s sun and winter’s snow alike are of 
none effect, and the fallen tree, subjected to 
the influence of no other agents of decay, 
would uselessly lie and cumber the ground, 
season after season, before Nature could 
bring about its removal. Gradually such 
fallen trunks would accumulate, each pre- 
venting the growth of all vegetation beneath 
it. And thus in course of time the entire 
tract of woodland would disappear, leaving 
but a vast heap of semi-decayed logs and 
branches in its place. 

But, at the very first signs of incipient 
weakness or decay, come the insects. They 
care not for healthy trees, as is proved by 
the fact that out of a long avenue only one 
tree perhaps will be attacked, and that simul- 
taneously by a score or two of visitors ; 
showing that in it must exist some special 
attraction which is not to be found in its 
neighbours. Such trees, if carefully exam- 
ined, are invariably discovered to have 
already in them the seeds of disease and 
death. And the insects only accelerate their 
inevitable doom. 

Just at first their work is scarcely notice- 
able. A tiny round hole here and there in 











the bark—that is all. But next year these 
few holes are multiplied into hundreds and 
thousands, showing that for many months a 
host of tiny grubs have been busily working 
away, and have now come out into the world 
as perfect insects. ‘These, very probably, 
lay their eggs again in the same tree, and 
then follows another year of secret labour. 
And by the end of the second season at the 
latest their radiating tunnels are so nume- 
rous, and so extensive, that large sheets of 
the loosened bark can be stripped off by the 
hand, or remain, just attached here and 
there to the trunk, until the first storm comes 
and tears them away. 

Then come other insects—larger ones now 
—which bore into the wood itself, and run 
their tunnels through and through it in all 
directions until scarcely a cubic inch of solid 
substance very often is left remaining. The 
great red-brown caterpillar of the Goat Moth, 
whose mighty jaws can shear a passage 
through the heart of the stoutest oak; 
the Long-horn beetles, many and various, 
whose fat white grubs seem so utterly un- 
fitted for the work which they have to per- 
form: these are the principal workers now, 
and never do they fail in their task. A 
year or two of steady labour, and the air 
and the rain can penetrate freely into all 
parts of the honeycombed trunk. Then 
comes the frost, to swell and break up the 
soddened wood just as it pulverises a clod 
of clay. And then the insects’ work is done, 
and they leave the rest to the elements. 

A peep beneath the bark of a tree in pro- 
cess of decay is indeed a revelation. There 
one sees something of the hidden working 
of Nature, a wheel or two of the mighty 
mechanism whose working even yet we so 
imperfectly understand; something of the 
manner in which the infinitely little is made 
by combination and accumulation to result 
in the infinitely great. The tiny and insig- 
nificant beetle, the fat and sluggish grub, 
the repulsive and evil-smelling caterpillar, 
are Nature’s foresters. Theirs it is, in ac- 
cordance with her stern but salutary law, to 
destroy the weak and ailing in order that 
the strong may take their place. Disease 
under natural conditions knows but one cure 
—the unfailing remedy of death. For thus 
only can deterioration be prevented, and the 
standard of the race maintained. : 

But insects are also direct agents in pro- 
moting the well-being of the vegetable world, 
for they bear a very important share in the 
work of fertilisation. Many plants, such as 
the red clover, for instance, absolutely de- 
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pend for their reproduction upon the pre- | 
sence of bees, which carry the pollen from | 
one blossom to another, and perform a task | 
which the flowers themselves cannot accom- | 
plish. Many beetles do the same; many 
flies do the same. And probably this branch 
of insect labour is even more important and 
extensive than at present we consider it. 

As a direct benefit to ourselves, once more, 
insects sometimes destroy the weeds which 
are so troublesome in our fields. There is a 
certain little fly, for example, whose grub | 
feeds upon the pith of the common groundsel, 
causing the plant to wither and die. Now | 
a few years ago this fly made its appearance 
upon some of the heavy land of Essex, where | 
the groundsel was so plentiful as seriously to | 
endanger the prospects of the clover and 
corn crops, and in a very short time cleared | 
away the weed, which had previously more 
than held its own in spite of repeated hoe- | 
ings. And every agriculturist knows how 
rapidly groundsel spreads, and how severe 
is the drain which it makes upon the resources | 
of the land. 

Upon such insects as the bee, the silkworm, 
the lac and cochineal insects, and the Spanish 
fly, it is not necessary to dwell. Their value | 
is well known to us all, and no counter- 
balancing mischief detracts from their ser- 
vices. But it is at least a question whether | 
their ranks may not ultimately be reinforced | 
by many recruits. Until the special value | 
of the silkworm was discovered it must have 





| 





pillars; and these attempts have not been 
altogether unsuccessful. And it may very 
well be that others also of our bitterest foes 
will at some future day take rank as bene- 
factors, in virtue of their adaptation to pur- 
poses for which we do not as yet know them 
to be fitted. 

Seeing that the benefits which insects ren- 


der to us are, for the most part, so carefully 


concealed from our observation that only long 
and patient search can trace them out, it is 
more than likely that our eyes are still but 


| partially opened, our knowledge but super- 


ficial and incomplete, even where, as in the 


|case of the common butterfly, we imagine 


that we see them daily. Of hundreds of thou- 
sands of insects we know absolutely nothing, 
save the mere fact that they exist. Yet work 
these insects must, as all living beings work, 
not only for themselves, but for others, bear- 
ing their share in that vast scheme of labour 
which embraces each and all of the creatures 
of the world, and is limited in its wide com- 
prehensiveness only by the bounds of time 
and space themselves. 

The veil, but partially lifted now, may 
perhaps some day be altogether removed, 
and with clear and unhindered vision we may 
see and understand the true position which 
insects occupy towards us. To believe that 
their enmity can ever be wholly dispelled is 
but a baseless dream; the very fact of our 
civilisation renders that impossible. But that 
enmity may at least be diminished, perhaps 


been in some degree an enemy, feeding as it | in a far greater degree than now appears at 


does upon the leaves of a fruit-bearing tree. | all possible. 


Our great fault in the past has 


When once its utility was recognised, how- | been thatof wanton interference with Nature’s 


ever, its attitude towards us completely 
altered, and it became one of our most useful 
friends. The uses of the cochineal and the 
lac insects, again, were not understood until 
comparatively of late years ; and both these, 
if not actually themselves injurious, are in- 
timately connected with some of the most 
mischievous members of their race. May it 
not be so with many others also? The field 


of discovery is assuredly not exhausted, and | 


who shall say what secrets have yet to be 
revealed, what benefits still lie all unenjoyed 
before us? Even the aphis and the locust, 
most noxious of all noxious insects, may be 
capable of employment in our service. The 


| provisions. We have persistently arrogated 
| to ourselves the functions of a sort of Amateur 
| Providence, and striven to replace the natural 
| balance by a new and a better. We have 
| killed the police in our attempt to destroy 
the criminals; and we are now reaping the 
| reward of our ill-advised persecution of those 
creatures by whose assistance alone we can 
hope to overcome our insect enemies. 

| To this point I hope to refer at greater 
| length in a subsequent paper. The question 
|is a very widé one, and almost every suc- 
'ceeding day adds to our information upon 
the subject. And it is not too much to say 
that, until the lessons to be gained from that 











latter, it is true, is largely used for food in | information are not only learnt, but carried 
most of the countries which it inhabits, and | into practice, the insect world will still be to 
in uncivilised lands is regarded in the light | us as it is now, a vast army of irresistible 
of a blessing rather than in that of a curse. | workers from whom we receive much and 
Attempts have also been made to extract oil | wide-spread good, but also, and in a far 
from the bodies of cockchafer grubs, and | greater degree, terrible and irretrievable 
a green dye from those of the cabbage cater- | harm. 








STRONGER THAN FATE. 
By M. BRADFORD WHITING, Avruor or ‘Tue Livine or LANGLEys,” ETc. 


“Why should such a slight event produce 
such a great effect?” he asked an old college 
it was a glorious summer day; the sun was | friend of his, one day a few months before 
pouring down his rays upon the earth, | our story begins, as he stood on the bridge 
creating that wonderful stillness of a summer | watching him fish. 
noon which has no equal but the silence of | “It is a large question,” replied his friend, 
an intense frost, only that in the latter case | who was of a philosophical turn of mind, 
the stillness is one of death, while in summer | “ and may be treated in a variety of ways.” 


CHAPTER I.—A YOUNG DEMOCRAT. 


the air is filled with the richest sense of life.| He was beginning to expound his views 
The silence was intensified by the fact that when Mr. Sinclair stopped him with a laugh. 
it was Sunday ; in the quiet village of Eves-| “I really have not time to hear the variety 


dene such a thing as Sunday labour would | of ways just now,” he said. “I want you to 
not have been tolerated for a moment; the | give me some advice on parish matters ; I 
very horses knew when their day of rest | am a young hand, you know, and I find the 
came round, and stretched their limbs in the | greatest difficulty in getting on with my 
pastures with an unwonted sense of freedom. | flock. How is one to overcome the barrier 
The humming of the bees in the lime-trees | which exists between the rich and the poor?” 
was the only sound that could be heard as} ‘ You must build a bridge between them.” 
one passed along the shady lanes of the; Both gentlemen looked up with a start, as 
village, varied occasionally by the distant | though the answer had been a voice from 
barking of a dog or the crowing of a cock.| heaven. It had no such high origin, how- 
Complete and pleasant rest after the toils of | ever, but was merely the remark of a little 
the week was the idea that suggested itself | village urchin who stood near them, holding 
to one’s mind, as the eye and ear drank in | the bait-basket 

the beauty of the scene. Not that Evesdene| “David!” said Mr. Sinclair, in as much 
was a beautiful place in itself; there was no astonishment as Sir Isaac Newton would 
prospect of distant hills or richly wooded | have felt, if his dog Diamond had suddenly 
landscape to make its name celebrated ; but | solved a mathematical problem. 

there are few places which do not seem| The boy said nothing, but looked at the 
beautiful under the influence of a golden | vicar with a curious mixture of defiance and 
July sun, especially when the roads are | shyness. 

fringed with elms and limes that intertwine | “David!” said Mr. Sinclair again, “who 
their boughs overhead, and make a shade for | put such thoughts into your mind ?” 

the wild-flowers that grow about their roots.| “ What thoughts?” asked David rather 
Evesdene had one beauty, however, which , doggedly. 

must net be overlooked. A former lord of | ‘How can you understand such subjects 
the manor, rich and eccentric, had spanned | as this gentleman and I were talking of just 
the river which flowed through the village | now?” 

with a fine bridge. It was built of old grey} ‘‘ Because those are the things I think of,” 
stones that had been taken from a ruined | said David brusquely; then, with a sudden 
chapel near his house, and though from an | accession of shyness, he shouldered his basket 
architectural point of view it could not per- | and walked away out of hearing. 





haps boast of much elegance, the clustering} “Did you ever see such a remarkable 
trees and the rich green of the surrounding | boy ?” said Mr. Sinclair. 
meadows transformed it into a pretty picture.| ‘ H’m, a queer little fellow!” said his 


The village was divided into two parts by | friend abstractedly, with his eye fixed on his 
the river, and in old days, when nothing | line. 

but a foot plank had connected the one with| ‘No; but really, Lucas, do listen a minute. 
the other, great jealousy had existed between | He is certainly the strangest boy I ever came 
them ; but with the building of the bridge | across. What do you think he did the 
greater friendliness had begun, and the feuds | other morning? He is always late at school, 
of old times had now faded away into a| and one day Webber, the master, threatened 
thing of the past. It was a curious fact,|to cane him if it occurred again; so, the 
and Mr. Sinclair, the vicar of the parish, had | next morning, he looked out for him; but it 
often commented upon it both to himself| was ten o'clock before he appeared. He 
and to his friends. called him up to the desk, and asked him 
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what he had been doing. ‘Trying an ex- 

riment, sir,’ says David. ‘An experiment! 
What do you mean?’ ‘I have read that the 
Duke of Wellington succeeded because he was 
never in a hurry ; so, as I can never succeed 
in being early for school, however much I 
hurry, I thought I would try his plan this 
morning, and see how it would answer.’ 
Webber had been fingering his cane ; but 
when he heard this explanation, he told me, 
he burst into a roar of laughter, and let the 
little rascal off.” 

“False reasoning,” was all Lucas’s com- 
ment. 

“Of course it was false reasoning,” said 
Mr. Sinclair somewhat impatiently ; “but you 
don’t seem to see that the boy is totally un- 
like every other village lad you ever heard 
of.” 

“Sententious boys never come to any 
good,” said Lucas calmly, and Mr. Sinclair 
gave it up, and passed on to a different 
subject. 

David Hatton did not look very senten- 
tious as he came out of church on the bright 
Sunday morning in question. He was a fine 
sturdy boy of some thirteen years, with dark 


hair and deep shining eyes, and a strongly | 


cut mouth and chin. He was thoroughly 
tired of sitting still, and as he ran down the 
churchyard path he relieved his feelings by 
a long, loud whistle. 

A little girl, who was holding her grand- 
father’s hand, turned round at the noise. 
“Hush, David,” she said gently, “Mr. Webber 
would be so angry if he heard you.” 

*“T don’t care a pin for Mr. Webber or 
anybody else,” said David boldly, his dark 
eyes flashing as he spoke. 

‘But if he were to cane you, as he said he 
would ?” said Phyllis Wingate. 

“You needn’t trouble about that; I should 
kill myself before I let him touch me, or 
else I should kill him,” he added in a lower 
tone. 

Phyllis turned pale with alarm. “Please 
don’t say such dreadful things, David,” she 
said pleadingly. 

“Come and walk with me, Phyllis; what's 
the use of keeping so close to your grand- 
father? I want to tell you something.” 

“TI always walk home from church with 
grandfather ; he is so lonely since grand- 
mother died.” 

“But he doesn’t think about you when 
he’s talking so hard to old farmer Beale.” 

“Oh yes, he does, David ; he strokes my 
hand every now and then, and I couldn't 
bear to take it away.” 


Little Phyllis looked very pretty as she 
glanced up into David’s dark face; her grand- 
father was well-to-do in the world, and she 
was dressed as carefully and neatly as though 
she had been a gentleman’s child. Her soft 
golden hair fell round her face from under 
her little sun-bonnet, making a picture that 
many an artist would have longed to paint ; 
but David was not in the mood for any soft- 
ening influences, and he turned impatiently 
on his heel to leave his little friend to walk 
home alone. 

| As he did so, however, a new current was 
| given to his thoughts. There was a general 
/movement among the departing congrega- 
tion as they stood aside to let Mrs. Carlyon, 
the newly-made widow from the great house, 
| pass down the path with her children. The 
villagers looked at her respectfully, for the 
widow’s weeds, seen for the first time, seemed 
| to give the sweet face a new dignity, and one 
| and all were desirous of showing their sym- 
| pathy for her whom they called “the mother 
of the village.” Mrs. Carlyon had two chil- 
dren, a girl about twelve years old, and a boy 
a year or two younger. They were both 
| beautiful children, tall for their age and 
| with delicate aristocratic features, like their 
| mother, but the young heir looked languid 
and out of health ; indeed it was chiefly for 
his sake that the family had resided abroad 
| for several years. The children were an un- 
familiar sight in the village, and David was 
so interested in watching them that he forgot 
his vexation with Phyllis, and went back to 
her side as soon as they had passed. 

“ Are they not lovely ?” said Phyllis. 

* Yes, well enough !” said David carelessly. 
“T like the boy the best, he looks so clever.” 

“That is all you care about,” said Phyllis 
humbly. “I can’t understand all the hard 
things you like to read about.” 

“ Well, I don’t suppose that Master Car- 
lyon is any cleverer than I am,” returned 
David, with a sudden bitterness in his voice; 
“and I can’t see why he should have books 

and teachers and be able to learn everything 
he likes, while I have no one to help me 
at all.” 

“You have Mr. Webber,” said Phyllis, 
rather inopportunely. 

“ Mr. Webber!” cried David in accents of 
the greatest scorn. ‘I know more than he 
does already. I found him out in two mis- 
takes last week ; besides, I shall have to leave 
even this wretched school in three months, 
for Aunt Rachel says it is high time I was 





earning something. She wants to apprentice 


'me to a tailor who is a cousin of hers—a 
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tailor!” and David looked ready to challenge 
the whole race of tailors to single combat on 
the spot. 

“What would you like to be if you were 
as rich as Master Carlyon ?” 

“I would be very great indeed, and help 
to make laws and govern the country. But 
that reminds me, Phyllis,” he went on, with 
a sudden change of subject, “of what I was 
going to tell you before.” 

He lowered his tone mysteriously, and 
Phyllis drew a little closer to his side. “ Can 
you keep a secret ?” he asked. 

Phyllis nodded her head vehemently, her 
sense of awe being too great for words. 

“‘T shall never forgive you if you tell, so 
you had better look out. You know Mrs. 
Carlyon’s great square pew ?” 

* Yes, of course,” said Phyllis, much asto- 
nished at what seemed to her a totally irre- 
levant question. 

“Well, I have always wanted to go in and 
sit on those red velvet cushions. I don’t see 
why Master Carlyon should have cushions 
while I have to sit on a nasty hard bench 
with no back to it. Webber heard me say 
so the other day to Harry Stokes, and he 
said, if he ever caught me there, he would 
thrash me, so I mean to do it this afternoon.” 

David spoke quite coolly and resolutely, 
as though the command to abstain from any 
deed was only a preliminary step to its per- 
formance, but Phyllis was overwhelmed at 
the idea of such wickedness. 

“I wish you wouldn’t, David,” she said 
half sobbing ; “ you know it is naughty. Mr. 
Webber told you not to do it, and you have 
no business to go.” 

“ That’s just like a girl,” said David con- 
temptuously. “I have said I mean to do it, 
and so I will.” 

“'What’s that you say, my boy ?” asked 
old Jacob Wingate, who had parted company 
with farmer Beale by this time ; “ what is it 
you are going to do?” 

David was somewhat disconcerted by this 
interruption, for, like all the other inhabitants 
of the village, he had a strong involuntary 
respect for the old man, and dreaded above 
all things that the scheme should come to 
his ears ; so, saying hurriedly, “Oh! it’s only 


something I was telling Phyllis,” he gave | 


her a warning look, and ran off homewards 
as quickly as he could. 

Jacob Wingate and his little grand-daugh- 
ter lived on the church side of the bridge, 
while David’s aunt lived on the “ far side,” 
as it was called by the villagers. Mrs. Bas- 
sett, as her neighbours called her, had never 





| been married, but her superior position 
claimed for her a title of respect. Miss 
Bassett was a style of address unknown in 
village circles, and Rachel Bassett would 
have seemed too familiar. She was a won- 
derful old lady, wiry and upright as a needle, 
though she must have been considerably 
over sixty years of age. David was her 
great-nephew, the son of her favourite niece, 

| who had died at his birth; his father had 

| only outlived her a few years, and at the 
| age of six David was thrown on the world a 
| penniless orphan. 

His great-aunt sent for him at once, and 
ever since that day he had been the mingled 
pet and plague of her life, always in mis- 
chief, always cool, daring, and impudent, 
and always ready to argue every maxim his 
aunt laid down. The old lady was heard to 
wish at times that he had never been born, 
but, tiresome as he was, she could not re- 
strain a certain pride in him that helped to 
foster David’s peculiar temperament. Her 
fidgety little ways, her numerous rules and 
prohibitions worried David out of his life, but 
yet he loved her in his own fashion, and would 
have been ready to attack any one who dared 
to ridicule her. 

Mrs. Bassett’s house was her own property, 
and for neatness and prettiness it was un- 
surpassed in the village. It was an old- 
fashioned place with a low gabled roof covered 
with roses and American creepers ; the little 
garden was well stocked with flowers and 
vegetables, and just now it was all ablaze 
with roses, which might have taken a prize 
at any show. Inside, the house was spotlessly 
clean, and though the furniture was old it 
was so well polished that one could not wish 
for anything better. The parlour was a won- 
derful room. There were curiosities enough 
within its walls to stock a good-sized museum ; 
miniatures and daguerreotypes decorated the 
walls, interspersed with a few old prints for 
which a collector would have paid fabulous 
sums. The mantelshelf was covered with or- 
naments of all descriptions ; china shepherds 
and shepherdesses, jugs and vases of various 
kinds, dogs and cats, stood side by side, while 
at each end was a large green-glass jar filled 
with peacocks’ feathers. The tables and one 
or two little stands were laden with glass 
shades which covered waxwork flowers and 
stuffed birds, while, greatest treasures of all, 
two wooden bulls’ heads, painted a bright 
golden colour, hung over the fire-place, look- 
ing as if they had grown out of the wall. 

his parlour was one of the trials of David’s 








life, it was too good for ordinary use, but 
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every Sunday afternoon Mrs. Bassett expected 
her nephew to sit there until church-time, 
and again in the evening after tea. David 
had rebelled over and over again, but it was | 
no use; his aunt had made up her mind that 
the parlour was the proper place to sit in on 
Sundays, and on some points she was to the 
full as determined as her nephew. Poor | 
David felt very much like the proverbial bull 
in the china-shop during these hours of pe- 
nance, but a secret feeling to which he would 
have been ashamed to own prevented him 
from stealing out and leaving his aunt to 
spend her Sunday in solitude. None the less, 
however, he gave way at times to open 

bling when Mrs. Bassett warned him | 
not to break the glass shades or tumble the | 
crochet antimacassars. 

He found her sitting there when he came | 
in from church, for the dinner was all nicely 
set out in the little kitchen, and she was only | 
waiting for David’s arrival. She would not | 
keep a servant, for she dreaded the havoc | 
that she felt assured would be made among 
her treasured possessions, “ One young thing 
about the house is enough !” she told David 
when he urged her to get help. So she went 
on her own way, with the assistance of a 
neighbour who came in every morning. 

“Have you rubbed your shoes well ?” she 
asked anxiously as her nephew came in. 

David was ready for an argument in a 
moment ; he was quite willing to wipe his 
shoes when the roads were dirty, but his 
natural combativeness obliged him to resist 
— unnecessary precaution on a day like 


“The roads were so dry there was no 
need,” he began, instead of assuring her like 
a sensible boy that his shoes were quite clean, 





and so satisfying the old lady and his con- 
science at the same time. 

“But there is need,” said Mrs. Bassett | 
testily. 
that you must rub your shoes whenever you 
come in, wet or dry. On Sunday, too, when 
we are sitting in the parlour.” 

“T wish the parlour was at the bottom of 
the sea,” muttered David below his breath. 

-“ What are you saying?” cried poor Aunt 
Rachel, who had caught the last words. 
“You wish I was at the bottom of the sea ? 
Oh, David, David, you ungrateful boy! why 
did I bring you up as if you were my dwn, 
if this is all the return I am to get ?” 

Mrs. Bassett seemed on the brink of tears, 


“ How many times have I told you | 





but David, seeing that she was really dis- 
tressed, condescended to make peace. | 
“Come, Aunt Rachel,” he said, “I'll go 


and rub my shoes if you will get dinner ready. 
I'm as hungry asa hunter. Don’t fret; you 
know I didn’t mean it.” 

Thus adjured, Mrs. Bassett smoothed her 
ruffied feathers, and the two were speedily 
reconciled. David was rather absorbed during 
dinner, for he had a deep-laid plot in his 
mind; he had quite determined to ca 
through his scheme of invading the forbidden 
seat, the chance of a row only made the pros- 
pect more attractive, but he did not wish his 
aunt to be a witness ; he had some respect for 
her feelings, though he often appeared to dis- 


regard them, and he was resolved that she 
‘should remain safely at home. 


But how 
was this measure to be effected? It was a 
very strong reason indeed that prevailed to 
keep Mrs. Bassett from church on Sunday 
afternoon ; a pouring rain was the only thing 
that could prevent her, and how was it pos- 
sible to predict rain from such a clear blue 
sky ? 

“Don’t you think it’s very hot ?” asked 
David. 

‘Very hot indeed! I only remember one 
summer like this before, it was the year your 
poor father 4 

This stream of recollections might have 
run till church-time, had not David taken 
prompt measures at once. 

“JT should think we shall have a thunder- 
storm,” he interrupted. 

“A thunderstorm! Dear, dear!” cried 
the old lady. ‘Whatever shall I do? I shan’t 
be able to go to church.” 

“T’m sure you would be safer at home,” 
said David, in high glee at the success of his 

lan. 

é Dinner had not been over more than half 
an hour, however, before a knock at the door 
disturbed Mrs. Bassett’s afternoon nap. Da- 
vid went to open it, thankful for the diver- 
sion, and admitted Mrs. Beale, the farmer’s 
wife, who was one of his aunt’s chosen 
friends. 

_“Ain’t it hot, my dear?” was her first 
remark as she sat down panting and puffing 
in the arm-chair that David pushed forward 
for her accommodation. 

“Hot’s no word for it,” replied Aunt 





Rachel. “David thinks we are going to 
have a tempest.” i 
“A tempest! Stuff and nonsense !” said 


Mrs. Beale roundly. ‘“ Whatever mischief is 
the boy after now %” ct 

David was appalled at this sudden diffi- 
culty, which seemed likely to frustrate all 
his hopes. He began to speak, but his voice 
was speedily drowned by Mrs. Beale. 
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“But that’s not what I’m come to talk 
of this afternoon, my dear,” she went on. 
“Perhaps you haven’t happened to hear how 
poor Mrs. Forrest at the Hill Farm was took 
last night with a fit.” 

David paid little attention to Mrs. Beale’s 
news in his pleasure at observing that Aunt 
Rachel was so “struck all of a heap,” as 
she expressed it, that it was clear there would 
be no church-going for her that afternoon ; 
so he took an early opportunity of slipping | 
out of the house while the two old ladies | 
were deep in conversation, and set off to 
church to put his long-cherished scheme in 
execution. 


CHAPTER II.—SUMMARY JUSTICE. 


THE afternoon service at Evesdene was 
always well attended ; when the great event 
of the Sunday dinner was over the house was | 
locked up, and parents and children felt able | 
to enjoy a walk along the pleasant lanes, | 
and meet their friends and neighbours at | 
church. But there was one member of the | 
congregation whom David felt assured would 
not be present, and whose absence was neces- 
sary to the success of his piece of mischief. 
This was Mrs. Carlyon, who was never able 
to walk so far twice in the day; even David 
felt that any naughtiness would be quite out 
of place in the sight of her sweetness and 
dignity. He looked eagerly at the great pew 
as he took his seat at the end of one of the 
school-children’s benches, and saw to his relief 
that Dora and Francis were alone with their 
governess in the pew. Phyllis Wingate, who 
was sitting just in front with her grandfather, 
leant over the back of her seat and whispered 
imploringly, ‘‘ Please don’t do it, dear David, 
for my sake.” 

But David paid no attention to her, and 
looked the other way. Just then Mr. Sinclair 
came out of the vestry in his surplice, and all 
further talking was out of the question for 
Phyllis ; her mind was much disturbed, poor 
child, during the service ; generally the sweet 
tones of the organ and the singing of the 
village choir were a weekly treat to her, for. 
she had a true music-loving soul. It was one 
of the points of likeness which drew her to 
the strange boy, whose character was so dif- 
ferent from her own, for David could be sub- 
dued by music even in his most unmanageable 
moods. Phyllis’s sweet voice, as she sang 
her simple hymns and songs, had brought 
him back to himself many a time when the 
demon of rebellion was raging in his soul ; 
but to-day the music had no effect upon him, 
for his mind was too full of his purpose to | 











think of anything else. The service passed 
quietly on, however, and Phyllis became 
easier in her mind, for the prayers were 
nearly concluded and David had not moved 
from his place. The church doors stood wide 
open, and the sweet summer scents stole in, 
mingled with the humming of insects in the 
warm air; a sweet, soothing influence per- 
vaded the hour, and as the people stood up 
to sing the hymn before the sermon Phyllis 
felt quite happy and peaceful. This state of 
mind was not destined to last long, however, 
for as they knelt down when the hymn was 
over she heard a slight rustling behind her, 
and, glancing fearfully between her fingers, 
she saw David steal noiselessly up the aisle 
and creep into Mrs. Carlyon’s pew, the door 
of which stood unlatched. The movement 
was effected so quickly and quietly that only 
one or two of those nearest to the aisle heard 
it at all; and as Mrs. Carlyon’s pew was near 
the door they concluded for the most part 
that the boy, whoever he was, had slipped 
out into the churchyard. 

Not so Mr. Webber! His eagle eye had 
seen the whole affair, and he had only been 
prevented from rushing out and seizing his 
prey by the determination that he would let 
David do his worst, that his punishment 
might be the greater. David meanwhile had 
slipped comfortably into the corner of the 
pew, and sat so perfectly still that it was 
some time before its other occupants detected 
the intruder. The sermon was nearly over 
when the governess, who was sitting between 
David and the children, caught sight of a 
strange boy in the corner, and gave a violent 
start. As the pew had high wooden walls 
the congregation saw nothing of what was 
passing ; but Mr. Sinclair, attracted by the 
lady’s involuntary movement, glanced round 
and met the bold, bright eyes of David Hat- 
ton fixed full upon his own. For a moment 
he could hardly believe that what he saw 
was a reality and not an illusion; but no, 
that fine square forehead and determined 
face were too familiar to allow him to be 
mistaken, and he finished his sermon rather 
hastily. He raised his head as soon as the 
concluding prayer was over, but the corner 
was empty. 

David’s conscience had begun to smite him 
as soon as he had succeeded in his plans ; he 
could not drive away the conviction that he 
had done a very foolish thing ; he was sure 
to be flogged for it, and the whole village 
would regard him as a disgraced character. 
He had had some vague notion of establish- 
ing his right to sit in as good a seat as Master 
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Carlyon, but he began to perceive that he | 
had gone quite the wrong way to work; the 
only result of his escapade would be that | 
every one would look upon it as a very child- | 
ish and trivial proceeding. These salutary | 
thoughts occupied his mind through the 
whole of the sermon, and as soon as it was 
concluded he slipped quietly out before the 
congregation had risen from their knees. It | 
was not the punishment that he dreaded, | 
but the sense of miserable failure oppressed | 
him and made him eager to escape from 
curious eyes. 

Mr. Webber, however, was not to be de- | 
frauded of his hour of triumph ; his eye had 
followed David out of the church door, and 
he hastened after him and caught him roughly 
by the shoulder as he went down the 

th. 

“Come here, you young rascal!” he ex- 
claimed angrily; “what do you mean by 
disobeying me in this way ?” 

David made no answer. He stood quite 
still in the master’s grasp, looking up in his 
face. 

“JT shall thrash you to-morrow before the 
whole school,” continued Mr. Webber in the 
same loud tone; “you will find that I can | 
keep my promise as well as you.” 

Still David said nothing ; but at this mo- 
ment the congregation began to stream out. 
Mrs. Carlyon’s governess came out first with 
the children, who looked curiously at the 
scene going on in front of them ; close be- 
hind them came Phyllis, who had hurried 
her grandfather out of church that she might | 
see what had become of David. 

“Let me go,” said David in a strange, low 
tone. 

The schoolmaster made no answer, but, 
raising his stick, he struck David twice, in 
the face of all the people. The boy turned | 
deadly white, while his eyes gleamed with a 
strange fire. He looked steadily at his captor 
for a moment, then, with his clenched fist he 
struck two fierce blows, and, wrenching him- 
self away, ran down the path and was out of 
sight in an instant. 

Mr. Webber looked after him for a minute 
or two, as though debating whether he should 
give chase or not, but he soon made up his 
mind that such an attempt would be quite 
useless ; so, picking up his stick which lay 
om the grass at his feet, he made his way 
round to the vestry, and poured out his tale 
to Mr. Sinclair. 

“Tl thrash him black and blue,” he ex- 
claimed wrathfully, as he rubbed his arm 
with a doleful air. “I hope you'll come | 

XVII—32 ; 





round in the morning, sir, and speak to the 
children about it.” 

Mr. Sinclair said very little, for he saw 
that the schoolmaster was not in a state to 
be reasoned with ; he was quite a young man 
himself, and he felt a good deal of sympathy 
with the wild, headstrong boy. 

“Well, I will see you to-morrow morning 
before school begins,” he said at last, when 
Mr. Webber gave him time to speak, “and 
see what can be done. Where is Hatton 
now ?” 

*T don’t know; he ran off after I struck 
him.” 

“Did you strike him before the congrega- 
tion ?” 

“Yes, I did; and he richly deserved it 
too.” 

“He may have deserved it, but I should 
think it was a very unwise thing to do.” 

The schoolmaster went off with a discon- 
tented air; he felt that Mr. Sinclair did not 
at all appreciate the outrage to his dignity, 
and he determined to make David’s punish- 
ment all the hotter. 

Phyllis meanwhile besought her grand- 
father earnestly to let her run after David, 
and bring him back. 

“No, no, dear!” said the old man, “leave 
him alone, he'll come back soon enough.” 

“Oh, no, he won’t,” cried poor Phyllis with 
tears in her eyes. ‘“ He said he would kill 
himself if Mr. Webber caned him!” 

“David is a very naughty boy to say such 
things,” said Jacob Wingate severely, “and 
I shan’t let him play with you any more, if 
he does it again.” 

Phyllis said nothing ; she could not help 
feeling that, somehow, David was very hardly 
used, and yet how could her grandfather and 
Mr. Webber be wrong? It was a difficult 
problem, and it kept her silent all the rest of 
the way home; she still had a hope that 
perhaps he might come in to tea, as he did 
sometimes on Sunday evenings ; but though 
she watched and waited, it was all in vain. 
She set a place for him, and fetched the cake 
out of the cupboard that he might feel he 
was an expected guest if he should come; 
but five o’clock came, and passed, and she 
and her grandfather sat down alone. 

The evening seemed very long and dreary 
to Phyllis as she sat with her book at the 
window while her grandfather slept in his 
arm-chair ; she thought several times of going 
over to Mrs. Bassett’s but she was rather 
afraid of the old lady and dreaded her sharp 
words when David was in disgrace. Twi- 
light began to fall and still little Phyllis sat 
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leaning her head against the window, and 
looking out with sad and wistful eyes. Old 
Jacob woke up at last and asked her what 
she was doing. ‘Come here and sing to 
me,” he said, as he held out his hand. 

Phyllis obeyed, but in the middle of her 
first attempt her voice quavered and trem- 
bled, and at last she fairly broke down and 
burst into tears. 

“What's the matter, my little lamb?” 
asked her grandfather, who had forgotten 
all about David and his troubles by this 
time. 

“Tam so unhappy about David,” sobbed 
Phyllis, hiding her face, as she spoke, upon 
his knee. 

“Never you mind about David,” said 
Jacob kindly, “he'll come back safe enough 
youll see. Why, I expect he’s sitting with 
his aunt now, if you could only see him.” 

Phyllis cheered up a little at his words, 
but as she still looked troubled he got up and 
took his stick, “Come along,” he said, 
“we'll go to Mrs. Bassett’s and see if David 
is there.” 

They stepped out of the door in the 
gathering twilight and went down the road 
to Mrs. Bassett’s cottage. As they came up 
the light of a lamp streamed out through 
the uncurtained window, and Phyllis could 
see, from the road where they stood the 
figure of David as he looked out into the 
darkness. 

“ There he is,” said Jacob triumphantly ; 
“ didn’t I tell you he was all safe?” 

He would have gone in, but Phyllis urged 
that it was late and he was tired; so they 


went back to the little farm-house, and soon | 


after Phyllis was sleeping the happy dream- 
less sleep of childhood. 

It was just getting light when she awoke 
suddenly at the sound of a tap on the win- 
dow. She started up in bed and listened ; 
yes, there it was again! A pebble struck 


| «J did not like to go without seeing you 
| again, or I should have been off by now.” 

‘But where are you going ?” 

“Tam going to make my fortune. You 
will not see me again till I am a great man, 
Phyllis.” 

Phyllis took no heed of this grand pro- 
spect. 

“Why are you going ?” she asked. “Is it 
because Mr. Webber struck you ?” 

“Do you think I could stay another day 
in the place after what happened yesterday % 
I would rather die.” 

“ But what will become of your aunt ?” 

“Oh! she will get along very well. She 
often tells me she was happier before I came, 
and that I have given her seven years of 
worry.” 

David spoke firmly, but a quiver round 
his mouth which he could not altogether 
repress, proved that he had more feeling 
than his words betrayed. Phyllis stood 
looking at him with a sorrowful expression ; 
she could find no words, and yet she longed 
| to speak; a noise interrupted them, however. 

“There’s somebody coming,” said David, 
as they heard the garden-gate open, “ walk 
a little way with me, Phyllis.” 

They went down the road till they came 
| to the bridge which was a little way from 

the house. David stopped as they reached 

it, and leaning over the side watched the 
river flowing beneath. His face darkened 
as he gazed into the water, and his eyes 
gleamed with a look of obdurate purpose. 
Phyllis was frightened and laid her hand 
gently on his arm. 

“David dear,” she said softly, “I think 
| you will be very sorry if fore go away now; 

wait till you are a little older and it is right 
for you to go.” 

“Right? said David ; “you always talk 
about things being right or wrong. IfI have 
made up my mind to do a thing, I do it.” 








the window lightly, and she heard footsteps 
down below. She got up and drawing back 
the blind cautiously saw David standing in | 


Phyllis was no philosopher, and she could 
not explain in words the undefined feeling 
that was in her mind ; she was sure that this 





the garden underneath. He signed to her | heedlessness of everything but his own will 
to come to him, putting his finger to his| was the cause of all David’s troubles and 
lips at the same time ; she thought that Mrs. | failures, but she could not express it and so 
Bassett was ill and that he was afraid of | she was silent. 
frightening her grardfather, so dressing her-| David rested his chin on the stone wall 
self as noiselessly as she could, she crept | by the bridge, and looked away to the east 
down-stairs and unbolted the back door. where the sun was rising; all the poetry of 
“David,” she said, “ what is the matter?” | his nature was aroused by the sight and for 
“ There is nothing the matter,” said David, | a moment he forgot all about his purposed 
“‘T have only come to say good-bye.” flight. The clear purity of the atmosphere 


“To say good-bye!” repeated Phyllis in | transfigured the golden clouds that floated in 
astonishment, “ what do you mean ?” 


the sky, so that they seemed like heavenly 
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spirits sent to herald the birth of a new 


day. 

Phyllis watched his face as he gazed at 
the wonderful picture in its transparent 
colouring, but her mind was too much occu- 
pied to allow her to share his thoughts. 

“ When will you come back, David ?” she 
asked. 


He started at the sound of her voice and | 


raised his head quickly. 

“T will come back some time,” he said ; 
“but the sun is rising for me and my day is 
breaking.” 

Phyllis did not quite understand him ; she 
raised her face to his and kissed him shyly, 
repeating the same words that she had said 
before : 

“T think you will be very sorry if you go 


~ i 

e seemed about to answer when a la- 
bourer appeared in the distance, coming down 
towards the bridge on his way to his work. 
David took her hand a moment in his own 


and kissed her gently, then turning without | 
a word he ran off in the opposite direction | 


and disappeared. 
Phyllis stood gazing after him till he was 


quite out of sight; she hoped he would turn | 


at the corner and wave his hand to her, but 
he ran straight on without looking round, 
and the tears rose in her eyes and hid him 
from her view. It was some minutes before 


she thought of returning, but the sight of the | 


approaching labourer warned her that her 
grandfather would be down and out in the 
yard, so drying her eyes she ran back to the 
house. 

She had intended to tell Jacob directly 
what had happened, but when she reached 
home she found the door standing open and 
knew that he had gone out on his early 
round ; there was no telling where he might 
be, so she went up to her own room and sat 
down by the window. It was still quite 
early and Phyllis felt tired with all the ex- 
citement she had gone through at such an 
unwonted hour. She resolved to go down 
to her grandfather directly she saw him re- 
enter the yard, but while she was watching 
and waiting the weary little eyes began to 
droop, and before long Phyllis was sound 
asleep with her head on the window-sill. 

It was past seven o’clock when she awoke 
with a start; it was some time before she 
could recollect where she was or what had 
happened, but suddenly it all came back to 


her, and she ran hastily down-stairs to find | 
her grandfather. It was not till breakfast | 
was over, however, that her tale could be | 





told, for the woman who had taken care of 
the house since Mrs. Wingate’s death always 
had her breakfast with them, and Phyllis 
felt she could not enter upon the story of 
David’s delinquencies before her ; but as soon 
as their meal was finished she drew her 
grandfather out into the garden and told 
| him all. 

The old man was not much excited by the 
news. He told Phyllis that David was a 
very naughty boy and that he would soon 
come back; but his opinion was somewhat 
shaken by the sudden appearance of poor 
Aunt Rachel. 

“What do you think has happened now?” 
she began in an agitated tone. “That good- 
for-nothing boy has run away in the night! 
Look here!” and she thrust a letter into 
| Jacob’s hand. 

The poor old man was much alarmed by 
this unexpected apparition; he fumbled in his 
waistcoat pocket for his horn-rimmed glasses, 
but even with their aid he could make but 
little sense out of the words before him. 

“There, you read it, Phyllis,” he said, 
putting it into his little grand-daughter’s 
hand. 

Phyllis took it and read it in her clear 
childish tones, while old Jacob listened with 
a puzzled expression, and Aunt Rachel wrung 
her hands at every sentence as though she 
had never read it before. 


“DEAR AUNT,—Mr. Webber means to 
flog me in the morning for what I did yester- 
day, that I told you last night. Before you 
| get up I shall be gone to make my fortune. 
| I think you will be happier without me, for 

I know I am a bother to you. Good-bye.— 
| DAvID.” 


| It was blotted and scrawled so that even 

Phyllis found it hard to read, but the sense 
| of it was clear ; David was gone, and to those 
| who knew him as well as Aunt Rachel and 


| Phyllis did there was but little hope of his 


return. 

“‘] wonder where he’s gone,” said poor 
Aunt Rachel with a bewildered expression ; 
“and what shall I say to Mr. Webber ?” 

She looked so distressed that old Jacob 
felt that it was incumbent on him to bring 
his slow wits to bear on the question. 

“Take the letter tothe parson,” he said at 
last ; “he is a good scholar and he'll make it 
out maybe.” 





“But how can I go to him?” cried Mrs. 
Bassett in dismay ; “ here am I, such a figure, 
for I could only lay my hands on my old 
bonnet and I hadn’t time to tie that.” 
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It was a knotty point. Mrs. Bassett cer- 
tainly did not look quite in calling trim, but 
Phyllis came to the rescue once more. “ You 


go back and have your breakfast, Mrs. Bas- | 


sett,” she said, “and I'll ask Mr. Sinclair to 
come and see you.” 


| sleep on their seats, and even the street boys 


seem too hot to run and leap as usual. It 


| was half-past five and the bustle in the 


Strand was at its height. Omnibuses of 
every hue rolled by laden with men coming 
from their offices, cabs dashed hither and 


The old lady accepted the proposal grate- ' thither, and a stream of foot-passengers made 
fully and went back to her cottage in a more | their way towards Charing Cross. News. 


composed state of mind, while Phyllis wended 
her way to the vicarage. 

Mr. Sinclair had thought about David 
many times since Sunday afternoon, and he 
was: thinking about him again when the 
servant told him that old Jacob Wingate’s 
little grand-daughter wanted to see him. A 
glance at the letter which Phyllis brought 
showed him what had happened. “Tell 
Mrs. Bassett I'll be there directly,” he said, 
with a troubled face, and he was as good as his 
word, for only a very few minutes had elapsed 
before he stood in the old lady’s parlour. 

‘Cheer up,” he said hopefully. “T’ll soon 
find him. No doubt he’s gone to London, 
and I have plenty of friends there. We will 
have him back again before the week is out.” 

He succeeded in soothing Mrs. Bassett, 
but he could not quite believe his own 
assurances. He knew how difficult the task 
of finding the boy would be, and he felt that 
David would never come back of his own 
accord. None the less he did all that lay in 
his power, for though he did not confess to 
it he felt that much of the blame lay upon 
his own shoulders. If he had tried, as he 
ought, to win David’s confidence and love, if 
he had helped him in his studies and tried 
to develop his wonderful powers of mind, 
this might never have happened. “And 
after all,” he thought bitterly, “I have no 
excuse. I knew what the boy was, and I had 
plenty of time to look after him ; it was no- 
thing but sheer neglect.” 

His own remorse made him gentle to Mr. 
Webber, whom all the village looked upon 
as the real offender. But what was done 
could not be undone; weeks and months 
passed away, but David Hatton was seen no 
more in Evesdene. 


CHAPTER III.—A FRIEND IN NEED. 


A Juty day in London is not altogether 
enjoyable! English people see so little of 
the sun that its warmth and light are always 
acceptabie in themselves, but when they are 
joined with dust and noise, and a close at- 
mosphere, it is little wonder that men should 
long for a grateful cloud to hide his beams. 
The flower-sellers look pale and languid as 
they stand at the street corners, the cabmen 








boys cried their papers, hawkers their penny 
wares, their voices mingling with the shouts 


| of omnibus conductors, shoeblacks, and street 


porters. It was a bewildering scene, and to 
one unaccustomed to London it would have 
seemed altogether overwhelming. 

* Move on,” cried a policeman, as he laid 
his hand on the arm of a boy who stood 
opposite the gates of Charing Cross station, 
looking with a sort of dazed wonder on the 
scene before him. 

The boy glanced up as the touch roused 
him from his reverie and disclosed the ex- 
pressive face of our friend David Hatton. 
He looked very pale, his eyes were sunken 
and weary, and as he moved forward in 
obedience to the man’s command he limped 
painfully as his right foot touched the 
ground. He seemed uncertain which way 
to go, and the policeman watched him 
narrowly as he edged his way among the 
crowd, but in a minute or two he staggered 
on the pavement and fell heavily to the 
ground. 

A little group collected in a momeni, but 
the policeman pushed them aside and lifted 
the boy in his arms. 

“ Bring a cab,” he said; “ T’'ll take him to 
the hospital.” 

A man standing by interposed, however. 
“He has only fainted,” he said. “ Bring him 
in here; I am a chemist.” 

He went up the steps of a shop close by, 
and the policeman followed with his un- 
conscious burden. The chemist tried various 
remedies but without success. 

* Look here,” said the policeman suddenly 
as he pointed to David’s boot, which was cut 
through. 

The chemist removed it carefully and dis- 
covered a deep cut on his foot, fearfully 
swollen and inflamed. “Poor fellow,” he 
exclaimed, “no wonder he fainted ; rub his 
hands again while I go for something else.” 

He was just getting up when David opened 
his eyes and groaned. “That's right,” cried 
the chemist. ‘You feel better now, don’t 

ou ?” 

David looked about him with a bewildered 
expression. 

“Where am I?” he asked feebly, looking 
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up into the policeman’s face. “Oh, thank 
you,” he added with a sigh of relief, as some 
eau-de-Cologne was poured on his forehead. 

“He is no street boy,” said the policeman 
decisively, “though his clothes are torn ; 
runaway, I should think. What do you 
mean to do with him, sir? ShallI take him 
to the hospital 4” 

“He must not be moved yet,” said the 
chemist kindly , “leave him to me, I'll call 
you in presently if I want you.” 

The policeman went back to his beat, and 
David’s new-found friend put his arm under 
him and helped him to his feet. 

“Now then,” he said, “lean on me, and 
don’t use that poor foot; you shall lie on the 
sofa while I dress it.” 

He helped the boy into his back parlour 
and laid him comfortably on the sofa. David 
was too weak to say much, but he lay watch- 
ing the chemist with grateful eyes as he 
skilfully bound up the injured foot. 

“ Are you hungry?” he asked when he had 
finished. 

David’s eyes filled with tears, he hated 
himself for his weakness, but he felt too ill 
to help it. 

“T have eaten nothing to-day,” he said 
feebly. 

“T was just going to haye tea,” said the 
chemist, “so you shall have some with me.” 

A motherly-looking servant came up in 
answer to his call, and very soon a comfort- 
able meal was spread upon the table. 

David did not say much till tea was over, 


but when he had finished he lay back luxu- | 


riously on his cushions and looked at his un- 
known friend with a steady gaze. 


“T suppose you are a very good man,” he | 


said at last. 


“T don’t know about that,” said the che- | 


nist ; “I try to do my duty.” 


“Let me see, who was it said that ‘ Eng- | 
land expected every man to do his duty’?” | 


said David meditatively. 

“Lord Nelson. Whatever do you know 
about him ?” 

“Oh, of course! I read his life the other 
day,” said David. 


he chemist looked at him rather curi- | 


ously as he la ing up at the ceiling. 
“Do you shiak-yo did your duty when 
ee ran away from home?” he asked sud- 
y. 
David started at the unexpected question. 
“IT should prefer not to enter upon that 
subject,” he said stiffly. 
The chemist felt. utterly “floored,” to use 
his own expression. He did not think Dayid 
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seemed quite like a gentleman, and yet he 
spoke in a way which was very unlike most 
boys of his age and rank; he could not 
make him out, but he felt that he must 
know a little more about him before he 
turned him out into the street. So he began 
again, 

“What are you going to do when you 
leave my house ?” 

David put his hand in his pocket and 
pulled out two sixpences. 

“That's all I’ve got left,” he said. “I 
think with care it might last three days.” 

“ And after that ?” pursued his questioner, 
determined not to notice the quaintness of 
his manner. 

“ Well, after that I suppose I shall starve, 
unless I can get something to do.” 

“Why not go back to your father and 
mother ?” 

“T have no father and mother.” 

The chemist felt inclined to ask if he had 
ever had any, so totally different was he from 
any boy he had ever seen, but he refrained, 
and asked instead how long he had been in 
London. 

“Only twodays. Ishould have been here 
before, but I could not walk fast, for I cut 
my foot by treading on something sharp.” 

“ Have you been two days on that foot ?” 

“More than that; four or five, I should 
think. I could not afford to come by train, 
so I walked.” 

The chemist could hardly conceal his ad- 

miration for the iron will which alone could 
have enabled the boy to go on, but he would 
not show it; he felt a great interest in this 
strange being, who had so suddenly come 
into his life, and he was conscious of a vague 
desire to keep him a little longer. Edward 
Bolton, for such was his name, led a lonely 
| life ; like David, his father and mother were 
dead, and, though industrious and steady, he 
was not yet in a position to marry. His 
| knowledge of London life warned him that 
he would be doing a very foolish thing if 
he kept the boy without knowing anything 
of his real history, and yet there was some- 
thing about his look and bearing which bore 
the unmistakable stamp of honesty. A sud- 
den idea struck him as he thought he would 
take the boy into his confidence and tell him 
his difficulty. 

“T should like to ask you to stay a few 
days with me till your foot is well,” he said, 
“ but I am almost afraid to do it, for I don’t 
even know if you are honest and truthful.” 

David made no reply, but pulling out his 
| two sixpences again he handed them over. 
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“What are these for?” asked Bolton in 
astonishment. 

“A guarantee,” said David briefly. 

The chemist very nearly burst out laugh- 
ing, but a glance at David’s solemn face 
warned him that it would be dreadfully out 





of place; he pocketed the money, therefore, 
and held out his hand tothe boy. “TI accept ; 
your pledge,” he said gravely ; “let us shake | 
hands on it.” 

David obeyed, and their friendship was | 
signed and sealed on the spot. 





unable to cope with David’s keen intellect; 
all the same, he knew that the boy’s bold 
and irregular mind sorely needed guidance, 
and he made another effort after he had been 
silent a little while. 

“Tt is all very well to say you will be a 
great man,” he said, “ but how do you mean 


| to set about it? I know you study hard, but 


there are very few openings nowadays for 
young men who have neither money nor 
friends.” 

David made no reply at the time, but a 








Edward Bolton had no cause to repent of | few days afterwards he told Bolton that he 
his strange bargain. David’s foot was not | had been thinking the matter over, and had 
= well before he implored his friend to give | decided as a first step to get qualified as a 

im something to do, and Bolton soon found | doctor. 
that he could trust his young protégé in| “Asa first step to what?” asked Bolton, 
many of the details of his business. He was | who had a habit of putting inconvenient 
not particularly clever with his fingers, but | questions. : 
he could use his brains to such good advan- | “To future eminence,” returned David, 
show eg rene mod Somers ~ | pon a in _ ‘dark = Fe — 

e boy before long to write his letters and | always has a position in society, and a know- 
keep his books. So David stayed on from | ledge of medicine is sure to be useful. 
week to week, and worked hard and honestly | “I quite agree with you; but I don't 
for his master, who in return gave him board | exactly see what your object is, for I know 
and lodging, and taught him Latin and | that a doctor’s life is not what you are really 
botany, m3 many vans ae oe 4 = ane at.” ene: 
anxious to learn. But friendly though the course not; but the fact is that you 
two became, no word ever escaped David’s | were quite right when you said that it would 
lips which could enable his master to dis-| be very difficult for me to find an opening. 
cover what his former life had been; no | A university life is out of my reach, though 
questions availed to break through the re-| that is what I should like best; but what 
serve that sealed his heart, and at last Bolton | I have learned with you during the last 
gave up the attempt altogether. | three years will enable me to try for a 

“ What do you mean todo with yourself ?” , scholarship at one of the hospitals, and if I 
he asked one evening, as he and David sat | can only scrape together enough to support 
together in the parlour. | myself till I am qualified, I shall have a pro- 

“T mean to be a great man!” said David | fession, if I can find no other means of getting 
“calmly. on in the world.” 

“That sounds rather vague,” replied Bol-| ‘Your one thought seems to be how you can 
‘ton, who had found that the best way to | get on best in the world,” remarked Bolton. 
manage the boy was to treat him to a little . What more would you have?” 
chaff when his sentiments become too gran- Why, I think it is a nobler thing to see 
diloquent. | how one can help one’s fellow - creatures 

“T have always succeeded so far,” said | best.” 

David. | “ But the higher position I hold in the 

The statement was correct so far as it world the more I shall be able to help them!” 
went, but yet it did not come well from one! The most trying part of these conversations 
who had received such great kindness as | to Bolton was the fact that he could never 
David had from the hands of his master. | seize upon the weak points in David's argu- 
Bolton, who was a simple-hearted man, made | ments ; he felt sure that there were weak 
no reply, but he felt a little pained as he | points; but somehow he could not hold them 
watched the boy’s self-confident expression. | up to the light, and so David always got the 

What should you doif you failed in your better of him. A vague idea was passing 
ambition ?” he asked at last. | through his mind that might have been 
| 


“IT shall either succeed or die,” said David. | summed up in the words, “He that is faithless 
Bolton took up a book and began to read. | in little, is faithless also in much;” but he 
His powers of mind were not very brilliant, | could not shape the thought into words, and 
and there were times when he felt quite | so he let it pass, and fetched down some old 
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examination questions of his own, that he 
might show David how he ought to work. 
He honestly loved the boy, and felt grateful to | 
him for much real help during the last three | 
years; besides which his aim in life was | 
quietly and unobtrusively to do all the good | 
that lay in his power, and he was not a man 
to neglect small opportunities because greater 
ones were out of his reach. 

Several weeks had passed away, when one 
morning Bolton received a letter, which evi- , 
dently gave him much uneasiness; he did | 
not say anything about it for a day or'| 
two, however, and David had almost for- | 
otten the fact, when he was electrified to 
ear one night that his friend was going to 
Australia. 

“T am very sorry to go, for many reasons,” 
said Bolton; “but my brother has wished 
me to go to him for a long time, and I feel | 
that it is my duty to go, as he is in bad | 
health.” 

David said nothing for a time; his first 
thought was not for his friend but for him- 
seli—How would this change affect his | 
prospects? He checked himself, however, | 
before Bolton had had time to observe his 
silence, and said warmly, “I hope you will 
be very happy out there; but I shall miss" 
you more than I can say.” 

“ Not more than I shall miss you, David, 
my boy; but don’t let us look on the dark | 
side of things. I hope we shall meet again 


‘before many years are over.” 


“ When do you sail ?” asked David. 

“Not till next month. I have had an 
offer for the business already, and I know | 
that I shall have very little difficulty in| 
getting rid of it. But how about yourself ; 
you go in for this scholarship next week, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes, on Wednesday.” 

“Very well; we won't talk about your 
plans till we see what happens.” 

David was so taken up with his own affairs 
that he had not much time or thought to 
bestow on Bolton ; his anxiety became in- 
tense as the examination drew near, and his 
friend feared that he would fail from sheer | 
over-eagerness ; but he was not doomed to 
be disappointed; the announcement was 
made in due course, and David Hatton was 
declared to be the winner of a scholarship of 
forty pounds a year. 

“T said I should succeed,” cried David 
triumphantly as he rushed to Bolton with 
the news. 

Bolton looked grave in the midst of his | 
pleasure. 








“T wish you were not quite so proud of 
your talents, David,” he said kindly. 

David turned away with an air of vexation. 

“You know you would be proud if you 
had got it,” he said. 

** Of course I should,” said Bolton. **That 
is not quite what I mean; you know I can 
never explain what I want to say, but I 
mean that you look upon your talents as 
though they were your own instead of being 
gifts.” 

** What funny notions you have ! but there, 
I won't grumble, I shall long to hear you 
preach when you are gone.” 

He spoke affectionately and Bolton was 
fain to be content, though he did not feel 
quite sure that David had understood his 
meaning. 

The days passed rapidly away and the 
time soon came for Bolton to sail. He had 
had many talks with David about his future, 
and on the night before he went he told the 
boy something that had long been in his 
mind. 

“Tam not a rich man, as you know,” he 
said, ‘‘ but I should like to do something to 
help you, and I have made arrangements 
with a friend of mine to provide you with 
board and lodging for the first two years.” 

“That is too much,” said David ; “I really 
can’t let you do it.” , 

“ Oh, that’s nothing !” said Bolton lightly. 
“You can pay it back some day, you know.” 

David’s eyes were filled with tears, but he 
said no more, it was not his way to say 
much ; but the unassuming kindness and 
generosity of the friend he had sometimes 
looked down upon, sank deep into his heart 
and brought forth fruit in after days. He 


| had no idea that he should feel the parting 


as much as he did when it came to the point. 
He had wilfully left his first home, and now 
the love that he had begun to value and 
appreciate was taken suddenly away from 


him; he felt rather rebellious and inclined 


to think that he was hardly used. Poor 
David! he had much yet to learn; he felt as 


though he had earned this home by his own 


cleverness and determined character. He did 
not understand at present that the love of 
friends and success in life are things to be 
thankful for and not to pride ourselves upon. 
It was well for him that his pleasant and 
easy life could not continue; tribulation had 
yet to bring forth patience, and patience 
experience. 

He felt very doleful when he came back 
from Gravesend, where he had been to see 
Bolton off; the kind, honest face seemed to 
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have suddenly beamed out with a beauty 
never recognised before, and David had hard 
work to repress a rising lump in his throat. 

“Write often,” he said, squeezing his 
friend’s hand tightly between his own. “I 
shall never keep straight without you, I 
know.” 

“Tam not much to depend on,” said Bolton 
seriously, “it all rests with yourself. God 
bless you, my boy.” 

The words were spoken earnestly, and 
David felt that they were a prayer and nota 
mere form of words. A bell sounded and 
the friends of the passengers began to leave 
the ship. Bolton put his hand in his pocket 
and drew out a silver chain. 

“Put this on your watch, David,” he said. 
“ Do you see these?” he added, as he pointed 
to two sixpences fastened to the links ; “they 
are the guarantee you gave me when you 
came ; remember me when you look at them.” 

They wrung each other’s hands once more 
and David left the ship with a heart too full 
for words, while Bolton watched him from 
the side of the vessel until he was out of 
sight. 

And now began David’s real struggle 
with life. Thanks to his friend’s kindness he 
was always sure of a roof over his head, but 
thenumberless incidental expenses whichseem 
a necessary part of London life taxed his 
resources to the uttermost. It was hard 
work, but his strong will carried him through 
everything ; he was a great favourite with 
the doctors, and with his fellow students 
too, who could not help admiring his readi- 
ness and his clever speeches. His health 
was good, and though his work was not 
exactly what he would have chosen he was 
determined to succeed in it, and at the end 
of his second winter session he gained an 
exhibition of £20. So David got along 
somehow, and day by day made a few steps 
more in his onward path. He missed 


Bolton more than he would have believed 
possible, and now that he was thrown upon 
his own resources, thoughts of the home he 
had left so lightly began to steal back into 
his heart. a 


e wondered how his aunt 





was getting on without him, and whether 
Phyllis had quite forgotten him ; but still he 
would not write, for he knew that when he 
did so he ought to ask pardon for what he 
had done and he did not feel quite ready for 
that yet. 

He was nearly through his course at the 
hospital, when he received an offer from one 
of his fellow-students to go down into the 
country for the summer vacation and help 
his father, who was a doctor with a large 
scattered practice. He debated the ques- 
tion a good deal with himself, for Lyddon, 
the village where Dr. Townsend lived, was 
only a few miles from Evesdene. However, 
he really could not afford to refuse, for his 
money was running very short; besides it 
might be a good way of breaking the ice, to 
re-appear on the scene as a man of some 
position in the world, so on the whole he 
thought it was rather a providential thing, and 
he wrote off to Dr. Townsend to accept his 
proposal. 

He resolved not to write to his aunt to 
announce his arrival, but to see how the 
land lay before communicating with her ; so 
packing up his things in a small bag he set 
off to walk down to Lyddon, for he pre- 
ferred walking to travelling by rail. It 
was more than five years since he had been 
out of London except for a day, and the 
sight of the fields and woods through which 
he passed brought old days vividly back to his 
mind. He had imagined that he should re- 
visit the scenes of his childhood without even 
a quickening of the pulse, but he found that 
as he got nearer and nearer to his old home an 
unwonted emotion filled his breast and would 
not be gainsaid. He was quite impatient 
with himself for the strange sensation he 
experienced, when he knew that another 
day’s journey would bring him to Lyddon. 

“T wonder what Phyllis will say when 
she sees me!” he thought ; ‘‘ but how foolish 
Iam; no doubt she has forgotten all about 
me long before this, and I am quite sure 
that I should not know her if I saw her. I 
wish all this was over, and I was safely back 
in London again!” 











(THE sunlight is shining 
O’er woodland and wold, 
The cowslips are lining 
The meadows with gold, 
Sweet songsters are singing 
In forests and dells, 
And gaily are ringing 
The bonny bluebells. 


In bright azure patches 
Around us they lie, 
Like sweet little snatches 
Of clear sapphire sky ; 
They fill the deep hollows, 
They fringe the dark wells, 
And welcome the swallows, 
These bonny bluebells. 


If they with their gladness 
Such wonders can do, 

Can brighten earth’s sadness 
With heavenly blue— 

Then we too should borrow 
Their magical spells, 

And lighten life’s sorrow 
Like bonny bluebells. 


We all should be striving 
In patience and love 

To shed, by our living, 
Bright gleams from above : 

To each it is given— 
Wherever he dwells— 

To make Earth as Heaven 
Like bonny bluebells. 


BLUEBELLS. 


) 














Amidst the world’s dolour 
We, too, should be found 
In Heaven’s own colour, 
And spread it around ; 
Should show forth its beauty 
Which gladness compels, 
And so do our duty 
Like bonny bluebells. 


When darkness comes sweeping 
O’er land and o’er sea, 

The bluebells lie sleeping 
On hill and on lea; 

No thought for the morrow 
Their slumber dispels, 

They taste not of sorrow, 
These bonny bluebells ; 


When black clouds are rolling 
And stormy winds blow, 
When faint hearts are tolling 
Their warnings of woe, 
Then we—all unheeding 
These hope-crushing knells— 
Bright lives should be leading 
Like bonny bluebells. 


Remembrring the Power 
That clothed them in blue, 

And cares for each flower, 
Shall care for us too ; 

Our Father above us 
His little ones tells 

Much more doth He love us, 
Than bonny bluebells. 


For He Who thus tendeth 
The grass of the field, 
His children defendeth— 
His strength is their shield ; 
And when Death shall grant us 
Earth’s final farewells, 
In Heaven He'll plant us, 
His fadeless bluebells. 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, 
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ONG before John Keats, in his pas- 
sionate love of nature, sang 


“The poetry of earth is never dead,” 


bards had told the praises of rivers rich in 
their shining beauty and beneficent in their 
flow. Far back, at the cradle of human his- 
tory, their mystic names are interwoven with 
that of man’s first earthly Paradise. Homer 
brings their shining flow and almost human 
murmurs into the lifeof the wandering Ulysses 
with artistic, and sometimes pathetic, grace ; 
while Sophocles mingles their ripple with the 
nightingale’s ceaseless song for the aged and 
blind Gidipus near his “sweetest resting-place 
in the thousand-fruited, sunless, and windless 
thickets of the gods.” They are the subject 
of some of the finest passages in Hebrew 
poetry. Israel’s minstrel-king, while a shep- 
herd lad, sang of their “still waters ;” and 
“the river of the water of life, clear as 
crystal,” is one of the grandest, as it is the 
final, of the awful gleams of the Apocalyptic 
Vision. 

Shakespeare, Spenser, and also rich old 
Chaucer, that 

“ Well of English undefyled, 
On Fame’s eternall beadroll worthie to be fyl 

have, each in his own manner, bright ed of 
river scenery throughout their poetry. None 
of these poets, however, makes any one river 
the special subject of his poetic theme. The 
lines of old Michael Drayton may be worthy 
of remembrance alike on account of their 
geographical scope and quaintness of style :— 
* Our floods’ tag Thames, for ships and swans is crowned ; 

The crystal stately Severn for her shore is praised ; 


mt, for fords and fish renowned ; 
i are Avon’s fame to Albion’s cliffs is raised ; 


“ Carlegion Chester vaunts her holy Dee ; 
York many wonders of her Ouse can tell; 
The Peak, her Dove, whose banks so fertile be, 
And Kent will say her Medway doth excel ; 


** Cotswold commends her Isis to the Tame ; 
Our northern borders boast of Tweed’s fair flood F} 
Our TT extol their Willy’s fame, bf 

And the old Lea brags of the Danish blood. 

Of all the rivers throughout the length 
and breadth of our land which have earliest 
been the theme of ballad or song, the palm is 
undoubtedly borne by that hallowed Border 
stream, the Yarrow. These ballads are varied 
in tone and compass, as are the lights and 
shadows which subtly haunt each other over 
the green holms which lie along that classic 
stream. They are the songs of family feuds 
and Border foray, the undying strains voice- 
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ful of love and death. Many of these bal- 
lads were old when Flodden was fought, and 
had often in their wild melody a doleful 
threne, like the unceasing murmur of the 
Yarrow’s own flow amidst the silence of the 
pastoral hills. 

In Border foray the Ettrick, a twin-sister 
of the Yarrow, has some claim to a distinct 
personality. It detracts not from its historic 
interest to say that, for the glamour of love 
and the grandeur of human fealty, its asso- 
ciations are not to be compared with those 
of its companion stream. It is true that 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, in comparatively 
modern days, threw an exquisite glamour 
around its lonely haunts by his matchless 
elfin ballad “ Kilmeny.” Its lonesome soli- 
tudes, nevertheless, must have often echoed 
to the riever’s wild exultant cry, and its shim- 
mering waters must have oft reflected the 
flames of the burning homesteads as they lit 
up the scared, night- ‘wrapped dales. Of such 
ballads is “Jamie Telfer,” possibly among 
the first of the strains of those “unhappy 
far-off times.” It is a tale of the old harry- 
ing days, and carries in its every line the 
shrill cry against strength-supported rapine, 
together with a wild call for vengeance. 
Listen to the woeful notes in which the ap- 
peal of the harried man is sounded :— 

“ It’s I, Jamie Telfer, o’ the fair Dodhead, 
A harried man I trow I be; 
There’s nothing left in the fair Dodhead 
But a waefu’ wife and bairnies three.” 
By holt and wood, dale and stream, he carries 
the tidings to guarded peel-tower and inner 
keep, that the English thieves have fired his 
barns and emptied his stalls. He had set out 
ere the mirk of the winter morning had given 
place to a tardy and uncertain dawn. 
* The sun wasna up, but the moon was down, 
It was the gryming of a new-fa’en snow,” 
when he set out on his wild ride for succour 
and the powers for revenge. He comes to 
Branxholme Tower, and receives from its 
doughty owner a battle-call in unison with 
his own eager thirst for redress, 
“ Then up and spak him auld Buccleuch, 
Gae, warn the water braid and wide. 


“ Warn Wat o’ Harden and his sons, 
Wi’ them will Borthwick Water ride; 
Warn Gaudilands, and Allanhaugh, 
And Gilmanscleuch, and Commonside. 


** Ride by the gate of Priesthaughswire, 
And warn the Currors 0’ the Lea; 
As ye cum down the Hermitage Slack, 
Warn doughty Willie o’ Gorrinberrie. sd 
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What a gallop is here described out of that 
winter darkness into a cold morn whose long 
trailing fringe had in it more of black than 
grey! Macaulay’s long rolling lines on 
the Spanish Armada, in which he so well 
describes the answering beacon-fires which 
“roused the burghers of Carlisle,” are inferior 
to this ballad in graphic touches. One can 
hear the clatter of the hoofs on the flinty 
highway, then the sullen silence by the oaken 
door, broken only by the quick-drawn breath 
of the wheezing steed, then the hurried mes- 
sage for armed help wherewith to compass 
the dales of Ettrick, and then the resumed 
ride into the swallowing gloom. There is an 
epic ring throughout the ballad ; it is a record 
of the doing and daring of the Ettrick Vale 
in its families and rugged keeps, and every 
line reads like a chapter in history. 

While the Ettrick is largely associated 
with rieving and rescue, foray and fight, 
nearly all the traditions and scenes of the 
Yarrow are linked with all that is beautiful 
in devotion and love, and touching in human 
pathos and tears. There is not a mouldering 
keep from Newark Castle to Blackhouse 
Tower but has its rugged, gory tragedy, or 
its inspiring drama of deathless love. Far 
up in the breezy uplands, near the outer rim 


of the circling hills, is the tributary Douglas | 
stream, the scene of ‘‘The Douglas Tragedy.” | 


Down the slopes past Blackhouse Tower 
Lord William and Lady Margaret rode on 
that night of woe, 


“ Until they came to the wan water, 
And there they lighted down.” 


No one can read of the sorrowful ending of 
this ballad without being deeply touched. 
How exquisite, too, is that phrase “wan 
water!” In it is the consummation of ca- 
lamity and woe ; it is final alike in eerie sug- 
gestiveness and unspeakable pathos, and is 
in its own way one of the finest touches in 
the whole range of ballad poetry. Farther 
up in the same outstretching solitudes, whose 
compassing silence is broken only by the 
bleating on the hills and the curlew’s plain- 
tive call, stood in the old rude days Hender- 
land Tower, the scene of that pathetic tragedy 
described with such power im “ The Border 
Widow.” The story is well known; how 


that a wrathful Scottish king had slain her | 


husband ; how that she was deserted in her 
hour of supreme sorrow by her cowardly 
menials ; and how that she carried her loved 
one’s body, endowed as she was in her en- 
Brossing grief by a strength born of deathless 
ove, 


“ IT sewed his sheet, making my mane; 
I watched the corpse myself alane; 
I watched the body night and day, 
No living creature came that way. 


* T took his body on my back, 
And whiles I gaed, and whiles I sat; 
I digged a grave and laid him in, 
And happ’d him with the sod sae green. 


“ But think na’ ye ma heart was sair, 
When I laid the moul’ on his yellow hair.” 

Nothing could exceed this for dramatic 
conception and poetic finish. There is in it 
| tragic murder combined with isolation, lone- 
liness, deathless devotion, and the crowning 
| grandeur of woman’s quenchless love. There 
| is nothing like it in history or in the region 
of poetry. Neither the long and devoted 
vigils of Rizpah on the ghastly field of 
Gibeon, nor the finest touches of devotion 
in some of Homer’s heroes towards their 
dead friends, can approach this in dramatic 
power and human pathos. In listening to 
her questioning words containing a changeless 

| love baptized with unspeakable sorrow— 








* But think na’ ye ma heart was sair, 
When I laid the mou!’ on his yellow hair,” 


a 


we instinctively wait for the breaking of the 
| heart-strings and the last burdened sob which 
| will stifle life. 

| But the one ballad which gives the richest 
'charm to these vales of “ pastoral melan- 
choly” is that story of human love and 
unkind destiny, “The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow.” 
It is one of those ballads whose 


* plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago.” 
Its pedigree is beyond the ken of mortal ; it 
came like a strain from out the infinite, voice- 
ful of Iove and passion and hate, and com- 
passing all the mysterious complexions of 
human souls. No one knows its origin, how 
or whence it came, nor whether some inspired 
minstrel with a grandeur of grasp and a 
deftness of touch had laid hold of some 
tragic fact, and, weaving around it the wild 
music of his harp-strings, left it as a rich 
dower to human hearts of all time. 

The ballad has no prologue—it needs none 
—but opens on us like a scene that is ready in 
a drama as soon as the drop-curtain is raised. 

* Late at e’en, drinking the wine, 

And ere they paid the lawing, 

They set a combat them between, 
To fight it in the dawing.” 

With dainty touches of devotion and strong, 
| clinging love, the hero’s lady pleads the holiest 
bonds of home and heart to keep him in his 
| own halls back from the reckless tryst. All 
| is of no avail to turn him from the meeting 
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to which his honour held him bound. Ther, | 
like the true Border woman that she was, | 
“she kissed his cheek and kaimed his hair,” 
and “ belted him with his noble brand,” 


“ And he’s awa to Yarrow.” 
The last stern conflict follows, in which he | 
fights nobly against fearful odds, till at last | 
the traitorous thrust from behind lays him 
on the greensward by that stream of woe. 
But during all those dreary hours there is a 
heart-sickening suspense in the bosom of her 
within his castle walls. 


“ Yestreen I dreamed a dolefu’ dream ; 
I fear there will be sorrow! 
I dreamed I pu’d the heather green, 
With my true love on Yarrow. 


“oO tle wind, that bloweth south, 

whence my love repaireth, 

Convey a kiss frae his dear mouth, 
And tell me how he fareth.” 





The sad message is brought to her all too 

soon ; but, alack! there is in it nothing of the | 
balmy, meadow-scented south wind! She is | 
called on, with wild wail, “to come and lift | 
her leafu’ lord,” now “sleeping sound on | 
Yarrow.” Forth she goes on her weeping | 
way, all clothed on with “dool and sorrow.” 


“ She kissed his cheek, she kaimed his hair, 
She searched his wounds all thorough ; 
She kissed him till her lips grew red, 
On the dowie holms of Yarrow. 


The awful heart-hunger, intenser than life, 
brought out in the third line of this verse 
cannot be surpassed: ‘She kissed him till 
her lips grew red”—not one of these the cold 

kiss of courtesy or indifference, but the soul- | 
drinking kiss of a true woman’s changeless, 

loyal love, a kiss which searched each gaping | 
wound till all incarnadined were those ruby | 
lips now thrice-faithful to her lord. Nothing | 
could exceed this line as describing woman’s | 


less jewel in that charmed casket which 
Scott’s. matchless genius framed, and whose 
circling rim was compassed by St. Abb’s 
Head, the Lammermoors, St. Ronan’s Well, 
and wild Strathire. It was left for James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, to revive, in 
some of the daintiest visions of elfin beauty, 
the eerie ballads of this region connected 
with the fairy world. But for Wordsworth 
was reserved the honour of raising this 


| stream of the lonely hills, in all its “ pastoral 


melancholy,” into a glorious sympathy with 
human interests and the noblest aspects of 
thought. 

Wordsworth’s Three Yarrows — “ Yarrow 
Unvisited,” “Yarrow Visited,” and “Yar- 
row Revisited”—are well known to all 
students of his poetry. Born and reared 
within sight of Scotland’s hills, that same 
vision being mellowed by distance into a 
vague poetic mystery, it is strange that 
Wordsworth never set foot in Scotland till he 
had reached his thirty-third year. 

It was then, as Lockhart tells us, that 
Scott first saw Wordsworth. “ Their mutual 
acquaintance, Stoddart, had so often talked 
of them to each other, that they met as 
if they had not been strangers, and they 
parted friends.” From Jedburgh, where Scott 
read to them a part of the then unfinished 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel,” they went to 
Peebles, and then down the Tweed by Tra- 
quair, Elibank, Ashestiel, on to Clovenford. 
At this lovely spot they could have turned 
aside to Yarrow. From the hill-face, a little 
space beyond, they could have seen the whole 
of the vale of Yarrow at their feet. They 
wavered for a few moments in uncertainty, 
then turned away from the enchanted land 
toward Melrose, and the immortal poem, 
“Yarrow Unvisited,” is the glorious result 
for all time. His beloved Dorothy has a 





deathless, clinging love; Sophocles has no | hankering wish to see the stream. To this 
finer picture of its kind, nor Shakespeare, | desire the poet retorts in a pleasant put-off 
nor other gifted mortal in all the scope of suggestive of many another charming hill 


literature. 

Nor did the charm of Yarrow end with 
the dim echoes of far-off legends and the 
stirring strains of the harper’s song. The 
stream seems to have been fated for a unique 
immortality, and its name, through the most 
romantic baptisms of blood, was told again 
and again to all the circling hills and dales. 
In later times it was reserved for Sir Walter 
Scott. to give the region, together with its 
reliable ballads of brave deeds, which were 
indeed a vital element in its riever life, a 
dignified and immortal place in romantic 
history. This same Yarrow lay as a price- 





, and dale in this dowered land :— 


* There’s pleasant Teviotdale, a land 
Made blithe with plough and harrow: 
Why throw away a needful day 
To go in search of Yarrow? 


“ What's Yarrow but a river bare, 
That glides the dark hills under? 
There are a thousand such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder.” 


| But he soon, with reverent soul, recalls his 
| pleasant banter and catches back his lighter 
talk ; and in some of the finest conceits in all 
the range of poetry he teaches the stern, sad 
doctrine of the illusiveness of life and the 
disappointment which often comes when 
some of our dearest hopes are realised :— 
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* Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown! 

It must, or we shall rue it : 

We have a vision of our own; 
Ah! why should we undo it? 

The treasured dreams of times long past, 
We'll keep them, winsome Marrow! 

For, when we're there although ’tis fair, 
*Twill be another Yarrow!” 


And what could be finer in the way of 
tender compensation for many of the bitter | 
disappointments of life ?— 
* Should life be dull, and spirits low, 
*T will soothe us in our sorrow, 


That earth has something yet to show, 
The bonnie holms of Yarrow!” 





Eleven years pass away, and then, with | 
the Ettrick Shepherd by his side, the bard 
of Rydal Mount gazes in rapture on the | 
deathless stream. And, after all, the object | 
of the theme was more than worthy of the 
immortal strain. 

The poet’s feelings find an exclamation of 
reverent joy, not without having, however, a 
far-off threne of sadness. 

* And is this—Yarrow !—This the Stream 
Of which my fancy cherished, 
So faithfully, a waking dream ? 
An image that hath perished ! 
Oh that some Minstrel’s harp were near, 
To utter notes of gladness, 


And chase this silence from the air, 
That fills my heart with sadness! 


* Yet why !—A sil current flows 

With uncontrolled meanderings ; 

Nor have these eyes by greener hills 
Been soothed in all my wanderings. 

And, through her — Saint Mary’s Lake 
Is visibly delighted ; 

For not a feature of those hills 
Is in the mirror slighted!” 


Wordsworth, as his eye roams over the 
green holms, touches, with an exquisite 
pathos, on the tragic scenes of love and 
death connected with each historic spot :— 


“ Where was it that the famous Flower 
Of Yarrow Vale lay bleeding !” 





Then, like snow-white dove that gently 
alights with folded wings upon her own loved | 
nest, the poet’s muse comes in one sweep of | 
matchless grace into the very heart of nature, | 
which it elevates into almost the region of | 
human feeling :— 

* Meek loveliness is round thee spread, 

A softness still and holy ; 


The grace of forest charms decayed, 
And pastoral melancholy.” 


The feeling of this pervades the whole scene, 
and the lines seem to shape themselves as 
you gaze on the green hills and listen to the 
flowing waters. No truer picture of still 
nature was ever drawn; it stands perfect for 
all time. 

Seventeen years more had passed away ere 
Wordsworth again looked on Yarrow. When 








he wrote “Yarrow Revisited” he was on a 





brief visit to Scott, who was about to leave 
for Italy in search of health, a quest all fruit- 
less the world too well knows. On the very 
eve of Scott’s departure the two great poets 
snatched one last look at Yarrow. The visit 
had to both a pathetic interest—it was the 
last time either was to gaze on the famed 
stream :— 


* Once more, by Newark’s Castle-gate 

ions left without a warder, 

I stood, looked, listened, and with Thee, 
Great Minstrel of the Border!” 


Each one tried his best to be cheerful, but 
fell Disease was of the company, and his pre- 
sence could not be shaken off. It was this 
feeling which influenced Wordsworth at the 
time and made “ Yarrow Revisited” a mo- 
nody of sorrow that had no touch whatever 
with that ideal light and consummate art 
of the two former Yarrows. Wordsworth 
describes the circumstance in memorable 
words. “On our return in the afternoon 
we had to cross the Tweed by the old ford 
directly opposite Abbotsford. The wheels 
of our carriage grated upon the pebbles upon 
the bed of the stream that there flows 
somewhat rapidly. A rich, but sad, light, 
of rather a purple than a golden hue, was 
spread over the Eildon Hills at that moment, 
and thinking it probable that it might be the 
last time Sir Walter would cross the stream, 
I was not a little moved, and expressed my 
feelings in the sonnet beginning, 


* A trouble, not of clouds, or weeping rain, 
Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 
Engendered, hangs o’er Eildon’s triple height.” 

So far as pastoral beauty and poetic art 
are concerned, the first two Yarrows are in- 
comparably beyond “ Yarrow Revisited,” and 
in some points it is to be regretted that the 
last-named poem should have been written 
after the same structure. The poem, how- 
ever, is not without its own interest. It is 
a touching: record of the strong, fervent 
friendship of two poets who were the greatest 
and noblest of their day ; and some of its 
verses are consecrated, through the pathos of 
human tears, to the last scene in that friend- 
ship, when the Eildon Hills lay in calm, 
solemn tenderness against the purple glow of 
that memorable September eve. What it 
lacks, too, in poetic power it has in a rich 
affection, great and enduring as the love of 
women. It is a deathless tribute alike to 
the poet and his subject, both of them 


* Great spirits who went down like suns, 
And left upon the mountain-tops of death 
A light which made them lovely.” 
More ‘space has been given in this article 
to Wordsworth than was anticipated in its 
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scope. And yet it would be an unpar- banks and braes and streams around the 
donable omission here if reference were , Castle o’ Montgomery,” fills the memory with 
not’ made to our great philosophic poet’s scenes rich in sylvan beauty and tragic in 
‘Sonnets on the River Duddon.” This river human pathos. These songs will remain 
rises on Wrynose Fell, on the confines of through all time sacred to a devotion and 
Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Lancashire. love which are stronger than death. The 
It was a stream well known to the poet, even three sections of his native Ayrshire—Carrick, 
at the period when his young soul was reach- Cunningham, and Kyle—are alike dowered 
ing out towards the wondrous revelations of with his charming strains, so far as their 
that Nature which was so much to him in streams are concerned; and many another 
riper, more intellectual, and more solemn dale of Scotland is likewise honoured. 

years. The sonnets are thirty-four innum- What dainty touches of clinging, loyal love 
ber, and seem to comprise the steps of a are in the song— 


golden stair, on which the poet of Rydal trod, «Snir in Visions Yo hi testo, 


in the grand glory of faith and reverential Ca’ them whare the heather grows, 
worship, from this earth to the lofty regions | Wakes 
of the highest form of worship and adoration. | Hark, the mavis’ evening sang 


Sounding Clouden’s woods amang! 
Then a-faulding let us gang, 


His last sonnet is worth quoting :— n afaulding let us 
y bonnie dearie 


“ AFTERTHOUGHT. 
5 “ We'll oy byes by Clouden’s side, 
4 ‘I thought of thee, my partner and my guide, Through the hazels spreading wide, 
f As being past away.—Vain pathies ! O’er the waves that sweetly glide 


For, ward, Duddon! as I cast my eyes, To the moon sae clearly. 
I see what was, and is, and will abide ; 

Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide; 
The Form remains, the Function never dies ; 
While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
‘We Men, who in our morn of youth defied ~ 


“ Fair and lovely as thou art, 
Thou hast stown my very heart; 
I can die—but canna part— 
My bonnie dearie !” 
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Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, | SUffering heart he has consecrated Logan 
We feel that we are greater than we know.” 


Se 


i The elements, must vanish :—be it so! 

t) ey pot gear or from Pn ran eg power Danie Bi dheoe hi ra f i 

$ To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; val n ing strains of asw g 
if ‘And if. as toward the silent tomb we go, gain, in the touching ne 
f 


Water for all time. 


There is in this sonnet a philosophy which ,, And not Burns alone, amongst our Scot- 
its poetry has shakin 40 incl tobi tish poets, delighted in the bright, melodious 
it combines a worship, a self-sacrifice, and a ripple of the hill-compassed streams. Allan 
heroism which are higher than all the Ramsay has left matchless glimpses of the 
eneeide: | Esk in his immortal pastoral, “The Gentle 

This brief sketch would be lacking in sym- | Shepherd ;” and nothing could surpass, for 
pathetic recognition were no mention made delightful idyllic innocence, that charming 
of the streams rendered immortal by that | “burn-side acture which Motherwell has 
wondrous Ayrshire ploughman, whom the 8'Ven us in his “Jeanie Morrison :”— 
capricious, yet kindly, goddess of poetry has | a ia Pa 
honoured for all time as the high-priest of na hon 


er a 


= 


en Ses 3. 


ed 


Scottish song. The warm, loving, compre- indents 
hending soul of this great poet went out with 


And on the knowe abune the burn, 
: be For hours thegither sat 
a glowing fervour to every tint, and sound 
? J 


In silentness 0’ joy, till baith 


and form which hinted of beauty in all | bia ach ere raat 

Nature, and this rustic “lad who was born | “ I wonder, Jeanie, aften yet, 

in Kyle,” had within him the vision of a seer, | Check tonhin' chock: lon inskea in loot, 

and slumbering melodies whose music was to Went eee 
delight the world. He had within him more Wi’ ae buik on our knee, om 
than earthly vision, with compassion, sym- “lee 


pathy, love, and the divinest pity; and in | 
some of his touching lyrics, he has, for won- And so the story of that burn-side is told 
drous wealth of imagery and human pathos, | amongst us still from day to day, and will 
touched a height which no other lyric poet | be told so long as the joyous streams glide 
has reached. along in sunshine and shadow by our wooded 

Pastoral sweetness and deathless human | lens and through our green pastoral dales. 
love are the prevailing features in the songs | Their murmur has from time immemorial 
which Burns has devoted to the streams of | mingled with the deepest music of human 
his native land. The very mention of the existence, and that song will only cease with 
lines “Flow gently, sweet Afton,” and “Ye | time and the earthly destinies of man. 
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RED RIDING HOOD. 


HE tale I and you 
Have read isn’t true ; 
I am certain the Wolf didn’t eat her! 
With her basket on arm I oft meet her, 
Each day dawning lovelier, sweeter. 


She has grown up now. 

On her bonny brow 
There’s a shadowy helmet gleaming, 
Though her eyes are with tenderness beaming, 
And peace in her bosom lies dreaming. 


I had misunderstood 

The hue of her hood— 
Thought she wore it to suit her complexion, 
Or steal into some one’s affection : 
She’s a soldier! neath heaven’s own direction. 


’Mid the snow and the sleet 

In the long village street 
I have met her ; the fresher her favour ! 
Florence Nightingale couldn’t be braver ; 
Her life is to heaven a sweet savour! 


To the Villagers’ school 

From Easter till Yule 
She comes ; ’tis the height of her glory, 
To imitate Wisdom the hoary 
And teach babes with some fairy story. 


Little boys and dear girls, 

How she fondles their curls! 
She will chat with a gossip of seven, 
And her laughter be happy as heaven, 
Though she has tasted life’s bitter leaven. 


They who know her footprints, 
Try to tread in the dints 
And walk in the steps of her spirit, 
Her virtues and grace to inherit ; 
While she never dreams of her merit. 


To all she is kind 

As the balmy south wind ; 
Little rabbits she takes to their cover ; 
The butterflies round her will hover ; 
Shy birds of the woodland all love her. 


Each baby new-born 

She kisses next morn ; 
She has flannel that soothes the rheumatic, 
Her snuff makes old women ecstatic, 
Their adjectives wax most emphatic! 


So there’s no need to cry, 

For she never did die, 
And the cruel old Wolf did not eat her ; 
With her basket on arm I oft meet her, 





Each day dawning !ovelier, sweeter. GEORGE HILL 





BISHOP PATTESON. 
By rue REV. E. J. HARDY, M.A., 


AvurHor or “ Manners Maxyru Man,” ero. 


ISHOP PATTESON, though “ bothered to put 
anecdotes of adventure into his Missionary 
Reports,” was too humble and self-effacing to do 
so. His life was, no doubt, a quiet one as compared 
with that of Livingstone and Gordon, but it was by 
no means destitute of adventure, and it certainly is 
not the weakest link of that golden chain which 
connects the martyrs of the nineteenth century 
with those of the first. 

As in the case of Livingstone and Gordon, much 
is to be traced to Patteson’s early training, and 
to the character of his parents. One who knew 
well his father, the Judge, speaks of his “ masterly 
judgments, his singularly strong common-sense, 
simplicity, and geniality of manners, devout faith, 
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and warmest, gentlest charity.” Of his 
mother it is said, “She was of the most 
loving disposition, without a grain of selfish 
ness.” 

Coleridge, or “ Coley” Patteson, as he was 
named by his friends, was born in London 
in 1827. He was by no means a model boy, 
being passionate and dogged, but his mother 
was firm, and knew how to manage him. 


She always steadily refused to listen to his | 


“T will be good ” until she saw that he was 
really sorry for the scratch or pinch which 
he had given, and she never waited in vain, 
for the sorrow always came, generally ending 
in “Do you think God can forgive me ?” 
His chief reason when a child for wishing to 


be a clergyman was in order that he might | 


say the Absolution to people, “it must make 
them so happy.” At five years of age he 
could read, and on his birthday he received 
as a gift from his father the Bible which was 
used at his consecration twenty-seven years 
afterwards. “He read it eagerly, puzzled 
his brains as to what became of the fish 
during the Flood, and when suddenly called 


to the nursery, begged to be allowed ‘to | 


finish the binding of Satan for a thousand 
years.’” 

No thought of a family to be made, and of 
Coley being the eldest son, ever interfered 


for a moment with his mother’s desire that 


he should be a good minister of Christ. The | 
whole order and spirit of the boy’s home | 
and the instruction of his mother promoted | 


devotion and reverence. “His old nurse 
remembers the seven-year-old boy, after 
saying his own prayers at her knee, standing 


opposite to his little brother, admonishing | 
| God” was no mere phrase with him at fifteen, 
| or at any time. 


him to attention with, ‘Think, Jemmy ; 
think.’ ” 

When eight years old the boy was sent to 
school at Ottery, where he displayed that 
consideration for others, bravery, and power 
of endurance which influenced all his after 
life, as is proved by the following fact. He 
silently bore the pain of a broken collar-bone 
for three weeks, and when the accident was 
brought to light by his mother’s embrace, he 
ply said that “he did not like to make a 
uss,” é 

Three years afterwards he went to Eton, 


where he delighted in the sports of the place, | 





at the Hotel at Slough, a custom had arisen 
among some of the boys of singing offensive 
songs on these occasions, and Patteson, who, 
as second of the eleven, stood in the position 
of one of the entertainers, gave notice before- 
hand that he was not going to tolerate any- 
thing of the sort. One of the boys, however, 
began to sing something objectionable. Patte- 
son called out, “If that does not stop I shall 
leave the room,” and as no notice was taken, 
he actually went away with a few other 
brave lads. Afterwards he sent word that 
if an apology-was not made he should leave, 
but the feeling of the better style of boys 
prevailed, and the apology was made. 

Two circumstances occurred when the boy 
was fourteen which made him think of a 
missionary life. One was a sermon which 
he heard preached by Dr. Selwyn, the newly- 
appointed Bishop of New Zealand, about 
which he thus writes: “It was beautiful 
when he talked of his going out to found a 
church, and then to die neglected and for- 
gotten.” Soon afterwards, when the Bishop, 
an old friend of his family, was taking leave, 
he said to Lady Patteson, half in playfulness 
half in earnest, “ Will you give me Coley ?” 
She started, but did not say no, and when, 
independently of this, her son told her that 
it was his greatest wish to go with the 
Bishop, she replied that if he kept that wish 
when he grew up, he should have her blessing 
and consent. 

The boy thus speaks of the loss which he 
experienced in the death at this time of his 
mother. “It is dreadful to us all, but, thank 
God, we are certain that she is far happier 
than she could be on earth.” This “Thank 


In his Melanesian diocese, 
years afterwards, he writes of her as his 
“polar star,” and just a year before his death 
he writes again: “It is a solemn thing to 
begin another year on the anniversary of 
dear mother’s death. I often think whether 
she would approve of this or that opinion or 
action.” 

He proceeded to Oxford in 1845, but it 
was not, he himself felt, until after he had 
taken his degree that, in travelling on the 
Continent, his “real education began.” He 
always delighted in music and art, and now 


boating, bathing, and cricket, especially in | he was enchanted with the mountain scenery 
the last, more than in books, though these | of Switzerland and the picture galleries of 
were by no means neglected. The following | Italy. “Itis,” says his biographer, “scarcely 
story tells us better than volumes of descrip- | possible to realise the young man’s intense 


tion could the sort of boy he was. 


On the | enthusiasm for the beautiful, especially for 


vecasion of the dinner annually given by the spiritual beauty, and thus how great was the 
eleven of cricket and the eight of the boats | sacrifice of going to regions where all these 
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delights were unknown and unattainable.” 
Before returning home he begins to select 
presents, being “concerned about getting 
something for everybody.” This thought- 
fulness for others was apparent even when 
he was a schoolboy. The servants in his 


house remembered always his courtesy to | 


them, and how when he went to London he 
used to offer to take parcels, or do anything 
he could for them. 

Returning to Oxford he gave valuable 
assistance as Fellow of Merton to those who 
had undertaken to reform that college, but 
his reforming zeal excited little resentment, 
because it was felt that Patteson was a just 
man who was free from perturbations of self 
and temper. Speaking of this time, Principal 
Shairp says : 

“Tt was character more than special ability 
which marked him out from others, and made him, 
wherever he was, whether in cricket—in which he 
excelled—or in graver things, a centre round which 
others gathered. The impressions he left on me were 
of quiet, gentle strength and entire purity—a heart 


that loved all things true and honest and pure, and | 
that would always be found on the side of these. | 


We did not know (probably he did not know himself) 
the fire of devotion that lay within him, but that 
was soon to kindle, and make him what he after- 
wards became.” 


This fire was soon kindled, for Patteson 
now begins an apprenticeship to pastoral 
work in a Devonshire parish where the 
morals of the people were such as would 
only have shocked and disgusted many a 
young man, and rendered him helpless. Pat- 
teson took decided measures. He established 
a home for neglected boys, and worked hard, 
“studying spade husbandry, inspectors’ re- 
ports of industrial schools, &c.” Those who 
know the parish of Alfington say that the 
memory of what he was and did during the 


seventeen months he served it is still fresh in | 


the hearts of the parishioners, who used to 
eall him with pride, ‘‘ Our Mr. Patteson.” 
In August, 1854, the Bishop of New Zea- 


land being in England for a short furlough, | 


came on a visit to Patteson’s father. The 
young curate’s aspirations for missionary 
life were revived, but he told the Bishop that 
he did not wish to leave England while his 
father lived. The Bishop answered, ‘ You 
should not put off till you are on in life. It 
should be done with your full strength and 
vigour.” His father’s first exclamation on 
being told of ‘his son’s desire was, “I can’t 
let him go!” but in a moment he added, 
“God forbid I should stop him! What 
right have I to stand in his way? I may 
not live another year.” Then to Bishop 





| Selwyn Sir John Patteson said, “Mind, [ 
| give him wholly, not with any thought of 


| seeing him again. I will not have him 
| thinking he must come home to see me,” 

The son never came home, and the father 
| never saw him more. 

Seven months later Coley Patteson bade 
his family good-bye. His sisters stood at 
the door till he was out of sight ; then going 
in, they found the old judge sitting silent, 
| his little Biblein his hand. Nor was it only 
| his family who mourned his departure, 
“Ah! sir,” was the schoolmistress’s answer 
to some words from Mr. Justice Patteson in 
praise of Bishop Selwyn, ‘‘he may be—no 
doubt he is—a very good man. I only wish 
he had kept his hands off Alfington.” His 
farewell service was said, by one of the poor 
people of his parish, to be like a great 
funeral. 

Besides ministering in many ways to the 
wants of the people on board the emigrant 
ship in which they went out, Bishop Selwyn 
and his young friend Coley busied them- 
selves with carpentering, that being one of 
the many qualifications required in a mis- 
sionary bishop. It has been said that if you 
wish to know a person, go a long voyage 
| with him. Many voyages went those two 
| together; and during the first one Bishop 

Selwyn wrote :— Coley Patteson is a trea- 
|sure. The tone of his mind is one which I 
| can thoroughly enjoy, content with the pre- 
sent, yet always aiming at a brighter and 
better future.” 

Some years were spent in preliminary 
work with Bishop Selwyn, voyaging among 
the islands, teaching and training the boys 
brought in these excursions, and in learning 
from them their dialects and languages, with a 
view to future evangelizing. Patteson’s un- 
usual capacity for seizing rapidly the genius 
of various languages formed a large part of 
his qualification as a missionary. Before he 
had been a year in New Zealand a Maori 
said to another missionary long in the island, 
“Why do not you speak like ‘Ze Patti- 
hana?’” Again and again the Melanesians 
said, ‘We want you ; you speak plain; we 
can understand you.” Like Livingstone, he 
was ready to put his hand to anything; 
making his own bed, helping to clear away 
things after meals, gardening, carpentering, 
teaching his pupils how to wash themselves. 
His example taught the islanders to dis- 
tinguish between “gentleman - gentleman, 

who thought nothing that ought to be done 
| too mean for him, and pig-gentleman, who 
‘never worked.” 
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Speaking from personal experience, Patte- 


son said, almost in the words of Livingstone, | 


“Every missionary ought to be a carpenter, 
a mason, something of a butcher, and a good 
deal of a cook.” He was skipper of the ves- 
sel in which they made their excursions, and 
felt as natural with his quadrant in his hand 
as of old with a cricket-bat. He had a happy 
way of managing the sailors and natives, and 
his powers of swimming and walking as- 
tonished them. Patteson took his full share 
of even “menial work,” and never allowed 
the natives to be considered as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. And yet he 
made time to keep himself abreast with 
Biblical and other studies in England, and 
this while, day and night, native boys 
crowded round him. His love to his scholars 
made him unaffectedly happy and at home 
with them ; in the morning hunting the lazy 
ones out of bed to the bath-house, as full of 
fun with them asif they had been a party of 
Eton boys. When they were ill he kept the 
sick ones in his own room and nursed them 
himself. 

“Never shall I forget,” writes one who 
was with him, “the evening service held 
during those years in the college chapel. I 
remember one evening in particular. Some 
of the men had obtained a draught-board, 
and given themselves up to draught-playing, 
leaving their wives to do their household 
duties. This became known to Mr. Patteson, 
and he took one evening as his subject, ‘If 
thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut it off;’ 
and spoke, using the Negronese language, 
with a freedom that spellbound all, and with 
a face only to be described as the ‘face of an 
angel.’ That night one of the men, fearing 
he might be tempted to offend again, jumped 
up, took the draught-board, and cast it into 
the embers of the fire.” 

He was very liberal in his opinions, recog- | 
nising, as he did, that it is a mistake to at- 





tempt to make English Christians of other 
nations. ‘Christianity is the religion of | 
humanity at large. It takes in all shades and | 
diversities of character.” In the matter of | 
clothes he did not want to see the “ pic- | 
turesque savage” transformed into a very | 
“unpicturesque gent.” 

Patteson’s trust in the natives was only | 
equalled by his courage. In describing his | 


landing on an island he says :—‘“ One elderly | 
man drew his bow, and the women and chil- 
dren ran off into the bush. The man did 
not let fly his arrow. I cannot tell why this 
small demonstration took place.” Probably | 
the reason that the man desisted as he did 
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was simply that the Bishop, when an arrow 
was pointed at him, was wont to look the 
archer full in the face with his bright smile, 
and the look of cheery confidence and good 
will made the weapon drop. When, another 
time, an incident of the same sort took place, 
aman raising his bow and drawing it, then 
unbending it, and finally bending it again, 
as others were apparently dissuading him 
from letting fly the arrow, the Bishop 
simply regards this as a result of not landing 
oftener, and writes, “‘ We must try and make 
more frequent landings.” He seems to have 
had the same wonderful power of disarming 
hostility that was possessed by Gordon and 
Livingstone. It sprang from the same source, 
from the fearlessness of faith. Thus, he 
speaks quite calmly, and as if it were a mat- 
ter of course, of lying down in a long hut 
among forty or fifty naked men, cannibals. 
His habit was to swim or wade alone over 
the coral reefs when a boat could not land. 
On the beach he would be met by a party of 
wild and fearful-looking savages, stark naked, 
all armed with clubs and spears, chattering, 
yelling, and brandishing their weapons like 
somany demons. He would calmly advance 
up the beach, his clothing dripping with 
water, and hold up his open hands to show 
that he carried no weapon. 

In 1871 one of Patteson’s letters is taken 
up with an account of the kidnapping trade 
which, with diabolical ingenuity, beset his 
mission from the beginning to the end, thus 
linking his labour with the tracking out of 
the same dragon to its African lair by Living- 
stone, and the battles fought against the 
same wrong in the Soudan by Gordon. With 
Patteson also, as with Livingstone, the sting 
of the misery was that the work of the 
missionary actually for the time helped the 
infamous traffickers in their work, opening 
doors for them they could never have opened 
themselves, and by the very love these dis- 
interested Christian labourers won, betray- 
ing the people who had learned to trust 
the English missionary into the hands of 
their enemies. Patteson was murdered by 
those whom he came to save, in order to 
avenge five of their countrymen who had 


| been carried away. He was a martyr to the 


woeful cupidity of civilised men. 

On April 27th, 1871, the Bishop started 
on his last voyage to visit the Santa Cruz 
group of islands. Almost everywhére were 
tokens of the kidnapper, some of the islands 
being half depopulated. As they approached 
Nukapu Patteson encouraged his people by 


' speaking of the death of St. Stephen. At- 
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tempting to go ashore his boat got on a reef. 
Some natives proposed to take the Bishop 
into their canoe. As he found the entering 
of their canoes a good means of disarming 
suspicion he complied. The ship’s boat 
drifted for half an hour with the canoes; 
then, without warning, a man stood up in 
one of the canoes, and the others began 
shooting, calling out, “This for New Zealand 
man; this for Bairo man; this for Mota man.” 
Before the boat could be pulled back all but 
one were wounded, and with difficulty they 
made to the ship. No sooner, however, had 
an arrow-head been extracted from the 
shoulder of one of the brave fellows than he, as 
being the only one who knew the way by which 
the reef could be crossed in the rising tide, 
went with some others in search of the Bishop. 
As they were trying to cross the reef a canoe 
came towards them, “with a heap in the 
middle,” and when they met it the two words, 





the boat, rolled in a native mat. Over the 
breast were fastened palm-leaves, with five 
knots twisted in one of the leaves, to indi- 
cate the five for whom vengeance was ex- 
acted, and on the body five wounds given by 
clubs. Thus his life was taken by men for 
whom he would gladly have given it. 

And so they fell, these three, leading on 
each his forlorn hope: Livingstone, kneeling 
reverent in attitude, even in the weakness of 
death, in the heart of Africa, whose “open 
sore” he died to make known; Gordon, in 
that same oppressed Africa, struck down 
through the treachery of one he trusted ; Pat- 
teson by the expiatory blows of the poor, 
betrayed, bewildered islanders, who were 
indeed to him as his own children—all three 
among the people they lived and died to 
save. God has, indeed, “knit together His 


| elect in one communion and fellowship in 
| the mystical body of His Son Christ our 


“the body,” passed, and it was lifted into | Lord.” 





“ BOOKEY.” 
By Tur RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 


” p° you believe that one good turn de- 
serves another ?” 

The question was addressed to me by a 
labouring man, carrying his right hand in 
a sling. Though the day was piercingly 
-cold, he was very poorly clad, and looked 
both cold and hunger-pinched. I had noticed 
him approaching with an evident intention 
of speaking to me, and had quite expected 
what, during the inclement weather then 
prevailing I hhad come to regard as the usual 
question, namely, whether I had got “such 
a thing” as a relief ticket of any kind to 
give away. I was a little taken aback by 
the unusual character of the question that 
was put to me, so that it was only after a 
moment’s hesitation that I answered, 

‘* Well, yes, in a general way I do believe 
-one good turn deserves another.” 

* Ah, I thought you would think so,” said 
‘the man, “so you won’t blame me for speak- 
ing to you, even if nothing comes of it. I 
owe Bookey Bishop a good turn, and as 
I can’t pay him myself, for it is a case of 
all in the downs with me at present, I felt 
bound to speak to some one that might be 
willing to help him—you know Bookey ?” he 
concluded questioningly. 

“T know him by sight,” I answered, “and 
have heard him holding forth occasionally.” 

* You mustn’t be too hard on him over 








that,” put in the labourer quickly ; “ his bark 
is worse than his bite, not, mind you, but 
what there is a lot of truth in what he says. 
But he wouldn’t harm anybody, either rich 
or poor. A kinder-hearted old fellow don’t 
live ; and, in fact, it was his kindness to me 
and mine that brought him into the dread- 
fully low water he is in. I had a little girl 
lying ill, and the doctor ordered her nourish- 
ment, but being out of work, I could not get 
nourishment for her, and she was pining 
away. Well, Bookey, he hears of this, and 
he comes and sees the poor little mite, and 
he gives my wife five shillings out of his 
stock-money, saying that I can pay him when 
I get something to do, and that he will work 
short a bit till then. Three days afterwards 
I did get a job, and one of the first things 
I meant to do was to pay the old man, but I 
had not been to work an hour when I got 
my hand smashed and had to be brought 
home. This put us in a worse fix than ever; 
and Bookey he comes forward again as the 
friend in need; and, to make a long story 
short, he stripped himself of stock-money 
helping us. He said he would get a job of 
work at something till he could put money 
together again, but just then this spell of 
cold weather set in, and out-door work was 
not to be had. I have been forced at last to 
apply to the parish, but Bookey won't do 
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that; he keeps himself to himself, and tries | 


to put a good face on things, says he will 
rub along somehow, and will be all right 
when the weather breaks and work stirs, and 
all that. 
starving, and I thought that if you would 
call upon him—as of your own accord, for he 


would be down upon me if he knew I had | 


As a matter of fact he must be | 


could have done a great deal better for him- 
self as a professional spouter, than he did as 
a fish-hawker. But Bookey was too honest 
and earnest to make a trade of the advocacy 
of the cause of the poor. Prejudiced and 
bitter, and unconsciously unjust he might be, 
but when he spoke of and for the poor, he 
spoke out of the fulness of the heart, and 


spoken about him—you might be able to | with the wisdom, or at any rate the know- 


help him. You may take my word for it, 
you would find his a deserving case, what- 
ever outsiders may think of his spouting 
a bit.” 

“Tt is not a question of his being a spouter, 
but of his being in need,” I answered. “I 
know where he lives. I shall be that way 
later in the day and will give him a call.” 

The man popularly known in our district 
as Bookey Bishop was a fish-hawker of the 
humbler kind. He had a morning “ round” 
in a@ very poor quarter, and an evening 
“pitch” at a certain street corner of that 
quarter. Like most other traders of the 
“gutter merchant” type, Bookey could 
“patter,” but his powers of talk went con- 
siderably beyond mere trade “ patter.” He 
was something of an orator, and among his 
own class was regarded as something of an 
oracle also. He spoke at local outdoor meet- 
ings of the unemployed, and was wont to 
improve the occasion at other times if oppor- 
tunity offered. His language, though deci- 
dedly strong, was never coarse or slangy. 
His hearers accounted it “book English,” 
and hence his sobriquet of “ Bookey.” Ina 
general way he would have been set down as 
a Socialist, not to say a revolutionist. The 
usual theme of his discourses was the con- 
trast between rich and poor. He took up 
his parable against the rich, was given to 
dwell with a grim satisfaction upon the 


figure—and the application thereof—of the | 


difficulty of a camel passing through a needle’s 
eye, and he would make much of the saying 
that the rich have their good things in this 
life. For those of the rich who considered 
not the poor, who took up the attitude that 
they were not their brothers’ keepers, and 
applied the text, “the poor we have always 
with us,” as a justification for a selfish indif- 
ference—for these Bookey was given to pro- 


phesy evil things; a good (or bad) time | 


coming when they would be, as he put it, 
“smitten hip and thigh, from Dan to Beer- 
sheba.” In his way, and among the classes 
who attended such meetings as he addressed, 

key was regarded as an effective and 
“fetching” speaker. The common opinion 


was that, if he had been a self-seeker, he | 


‘ 
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| 
| 





ledge that comes of experience. 

When in the course of the afternoon I was 
passing along the street in which Bookey 
lived, and considering how I should open 
communication with him, I saw the man him- 
self trotting and stamping up and down the 
pavement in front of the house in which he 
lodged. Whether he was as old as he looked 
I did not know; but he looked fully sixty 
years of age. He was tall and thin, with a 
stooping gait and a careworn, intelligent- 
looking face. He was the first to speak as I 
came up to him. 

“T’m taking a constitutional,” he remarked 
in a tone of explanation—“‘a poor man’s 
constitutional. The artists of the pavement 
write : ‘ Hunger is a sharp thorn ;’ but my 
experience—and I have tried both—is, that 
eqld is a sharper. Want of bread wouldn’t 
have driven me out in this fashion; but 
want of firing has.” 

“T have not got a coal ticket with me.” 

“T am sorry you should think I was 
‘spelling’ for a coal ticket,” he interrupted ; 
“if such an idea had occurred to me, I should 
have asked for it straightforwardly.” 

T quite believe that,” I answered ; “ but 
what I was going to say was that I would 
like to have a little talk with you indoors, if 
you don’t object, and as we can’t well be 
without a fire on a day like this, I would 
order a sack of coals and some wood at the 
coal-shed here.” 

“Well,” he said, after 2 moment’s hesita- 
tion, “I hope I wouldn’t allow myself to be 
even frost-bitten out of a reasonable feeling of 
independence ; but I don’t wish to be either 
Quixotic or ungrateful, and I think I would 
be both to refuse a gift offered as you offer 
this, for, of course, it is not of a fire for your- 
self, but of making a gift to me that you are 
thinking.” 

*“‘ Let us get the coal,” I said, and without 
further speech we walked on together to the 
coal-shed, from whence, accompanied by a 
man wheeling the coals, we proceeded to 
Bookey’s lodgings. He occupied a single up- 
stairs back room in a house in which every 
room, save his, was let to a family. Glanc- 
ing round the apartment while Bookey was 
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laying the fire, I saw that, save for a scanty 
bundle of bedding in a corner and half-a- 
dozen ragged volumes standing on top of a 
sideboard cupboard, it was absolutely desti- 
tute of furniture. 

“T cannot ask you to sit down,” Bookey 
remarked ; “I have been compelled, meta- 
phorically speaking, to eat my table and 
chair, and the fish-box that served me as a 
seat later has had to go as firing.” 

“ You have managed to save your library,” 
I said, scanning the titles of the books, which 
consisted of a Bible, a shilling Shakespeare, 
Burns’s poems, an old volume of Words- 
worth, an odd volume of Crabbe, and cheap 
editions of Carlyle’s “Past and Present” and 
“‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets.” 

“Yes,” Bookey replied, “their poverty— 
of course I mean their material poverty, their 
coverless, soiled, dog-eared condition—was 
their protection. As books they were un- 
saleable, and as waste paper they would 
scarcely have brought the price of a meal or 
a fire. I know a good deal of their contents 
by heart, or else, apart from that, they are 
sealed books to me for the present. I cannot 
read without glasses, and my spectacles, being 
among my few pawnable possessions, are for 
the time being deposited as material guaran- 
tee for 2 loan of sixpence. A man must be 
poor indeed nowadays,” he went on, “if he 
cannot become possessed of a few good books, 
if his desire is in that direction. I obtained 
mine by barter with the street-barrow class 
of second-hand booksellers. I got the 
Shakespeare for a smoked haddock, and the 
Carlyles and the poetry in one transaction, 
for an assorted lot of three mackerel, two 
bloaters, and a pair of kippered herrings.” 

“An exchange of food for the body for 
food for the mind,” I remarked. 

“ Just so,” he said, “and a mutually fair 
and profitable exchange, for the fish did not 
cost me much, and the books were certainly 
cheap literature, for they formed part of a 
parcel that the dealer had purchased by 
weight at three-half-pence per pound.” 

“T have heard how you came to be with- 
out stock-money,” was my next observation. 
“Tt was very generous of you.” 

“But very unwise, I suppose you think ?” 
he said. 

“Well, not very worldly-wise, perhaps,” I 
replied ; “but I am not speaking to blame 
you.” 

“‘Nor do I blame myself,” he said quietly. 
“At the time I did not realise how disastrous 
to myself the result would be; but even with 
that knowledge, if the thing were to do again, 








I would do it; their need was greater than 
mine. I shall get over it,” he continued 
with a faint smile. “When the weather 
breaks I dare say I shall be able to find some 
employment, and then, by living close, I 
shall be able to scrape a little stock-money 
together. I don’t suppose I would have any 
great difficulty in getting my customers back 
again. In a matter of that kind the poor 
have a stronger sense of abstract justice than 
the rich.” 

“T am afraid you do not credit the rich 
with many virtues, either abstract or con- 
crete.” 

“JT would not wilfully do the rich an in- 
justice,” he answered, speaking in slow, de- 
liberate tone. ‘I know that there are num- 
bers of them who individually do all that in 
them lies to bridge the gulf that separates 
the rich and poor, who to that end give not 
only money but time and energy, and sym- 
pathy also. But, however numerous these 
may be absolutely, they are, relatively speak- 
ing, the exceptions. That their number is 
increasing I believe, and that they may 
prove to be pioneers is my daily prayer—for 
the sake of the rich as well as for the sake of 
the poor. The rich, as a body, do not con- 
sider the poor as a body. If they did there 
would not be this pitiless night, as you know 
there will be, thousands homeless near a thou- 
sand homes. Nor would there be—a worse 
thing perhaps—tens of thousands herded 
together in such homes as make the word 
a mockery—homes so called that make de- 
cency of life impossible, and rob even death 
of its dignity. The rich do not understand 
the poor, do not seek to understand them,” 
the old man went on, beginning to pace the 
room excitedly, “and in their ignorance and 
indifference they add insult to injury, and 
breed bitterness of spirit. It is in the ranks 
of the rich that the latter-day Pharisees are 
chiefly to be found. These, when the poor 
need help, give them platitudes. They 
preach patience to them, tell a man who is 
starving—nay, we will say nothing of that— 
but tell a man who sees his wife and children 
starving that he must be patient. They 
would have the poor believe that the exist- 
ing state of things is ‘all for the best in the 
end.’ I have even heard some amongst them 
pervert the message of the Master by unctu- 
ously applying to the poor and their suffer- 
ings the text—‘Whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth.’ There needs not to preach 
patience to the poor; their patient long- 
suffering is a thing to marvel at; but it may 
not endure for ever. If a day comes when 
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the poor cease to possess themselves with 
patience, it will be a day of reckoning for the 
rich. Ido not speak thus from any merely 
personal feeling of bitterness. Until the 
last week or so I have never known what I 
would now consider any extremity of poverty. 
I could have been happy in my own state 
but for the unregarded misery I saw around 
me; I have come to realise practically and 
literally and thankfully that man wants but 
little here below.” 

As he at length paused for breath, and 
stood with eyes sparkling and countenance 
aglow with excitement, he might have served 
a painter for a study of “an old man elo- 
quent.” As no purpose was for the moment 
to be served by continuing a general discus- 
sion upon the terrible problem of poverty, I 
sought to give a new direction to the con- 
versation by saying questioningly, “You 
were not always a poor fish-hawker ?” 

“No,” he answered, his face relaxing into 
a smile, as he noticed I was observing him 
somewhat curiously ; “but, like the needy 
knife-grinder, I have no story to tell. I was 
the only son of a rich tradesman in one of our 
large manufacturing centres. I inherited 
his business, but not his business capacity. 
I lacked, from a trader’s point of view, tact 
and energy. Moreover, I was troubled with 
scruples as to the honesty or morality of 
certain practices of the particular trade to 
which I was called. I was a reader, and 
dreamer of dreams, I meddled in my small 
way with large social questions and tried to 
put into practice little theories of my own. As 
I did not attend to my business with the 
singleness of purpose necessary to success, 
it—rightly enough—began to pass away 
from me. It gravitated to traders in the 
same line who had tact and energy, and had 
not scruples concerning anything that was 
‘a custom of the trade.’ Indeed, there were 
some among them who had not scruples 
even concerning things that were not cus- 
toms of the trade, men to whom an unjust 
balance was not an abomination—unless it 
was found out—men who were, nevertheless, 
accounted highly respectable, who went to 
church, and did their alms in public, who, 
as Hood puts it— 

‘Gave to the poor at the Temple door, 


But rob’d them overnight.’ 


“When the business had wholly passed 
from my hands I left my native town and 
came to London, where, after a variety of 
commonplace experiences and misadventures, 
I at last found my level as a street fish- 
hawker. As to my single self, I could, as I 


| said just now, be happy in that condition. 
| With a fire in the grate, a loaf in the cup- 
| board, and a good book to read, I can feel 
/my wants supplied. But no man with a 
_ heart to feel and a brain to think could live 
| as long and as intimately among the poor as 
I have done and think only of his single 
self; he would not be a man if he could. 
Whether I shall remain a fish-hawker or 
| have once more to make some new departure 
| in my way of life will depend,” he concluded, 
“upon whether I can raise stock-money 
again within a reasonable time.” 

“ How much—or, perhaps I ought to say, 
how little—in the way of stock-money would 
enable you to make a fresh start ?” 

“T could make a beginning with ten or 
twelve shillings,” he answered. 

“T think I might get you that amount— 
| by way of a loan,” I added quickly, seeing 

that he was about to say something in the 
way of refusal. 

“T have no security to offer,” he said, 
| shaking his head. “As I remarked before, 
| I don’t wish to be Quixotic but I do wish to 
| be honest, not only for my own conscience’ 
| sake, but because I would not willingly risk 
| doing anything of a character that might 

tend to harden the hearts of others against 
| the poor. And for a man like me to fail to 
/repay a loan granted from charitable con- 
siderations would have that tendency.” 

I hastened to assure him that, in any case, 
| his honesty of purpose would not be doubted, 

and after a good deal of persuasion he was 
| induced to accept the loan of an amount suf- 
ficient to give him an effective start in busi- 
ness, and redeem from the pawnbrokers his 
few “belongings.” His belief that his old 
customers would come back to him was fully 
justified. He repaid the loan rapidly and to 
the uttermost farthing, and refused to accept 
any further assistance, though, characteristi- 
cally enough, when the labourer whom he 
had served in his hour of need got into work 
again and offered to repay him, he refused to 
receive the money. 

Bookey is usually spoken of as a “bit of 
a character,” and from what has been told of 
him here I think it will be agreed that he 
deserved that description. His was a truly 
curiously blended character. Often bitter 
of speech he was always tender of heart, 
and amid the most sordid surroundings he 
consistently lived up to a high ideal. His 
voice is still among the voices—happily grow- 
ing more and more numerous—that are cry- 
ing in the wilderness over the wants of the 
poor. 

















THE FISHER. 


THE fisher by the rippling tide 
Within his cottage fevered lies, 
And gazes on the waters wide 
With lingering and wistful eyes. 


His nets lie idle on the strand, 

The nets that he may cast no more, 
And ne’er again his feeble hand 

May furl the sail or touch the oar. 


He frets awhile—his lot bewails. 

Through broken slumbers, low and weak, 
He hears the flap of idle sails 

And waters rippling up the creek. 


He hears afar the rush of seas, 

The moan of winds, the curlew’s cry, 
And on the fitful midnight breeze 

The whisper comes that he must dic, 


He folds his hands as eyes grow dim, 
Forgetting toils by time endeared, 

While solemn tides are bearing him 
To shores that he has never neared. 


There comes an hour to each and all 
Who toil upon life’s solemn sea, 

When from the feeble hands must fall 
The nets we cast so fitfully. 


We leave them on the well-loved strand, 
Yet dream not that it is for aye, 

Although the Master’s beckoning hand 
And voice are calling us away. 


With many an inward fret and moan 
We leave the rudder, drop the oar, 
And drift upon the ocean lone, 
Our toiling done for evermore. 


So bear us on, O shining tide, 

While heavenly visions bless our eyes, 
Till holy, blest, and satisfied, 

We touch the shores of Paradise ! 


CLARA THWAITES, 
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A LADY’S 


HOSPITAL. 


By ANNE BEALE. 


QHAle the New Hospital for Women, now 
located at 222, Marylebone Road, be 
either crippled or cease to exist for want of 
funds, or a house in which to shelter its 
patients? That anomalous, amalgamated 
company, called “the public,” must an- 
swer this question. The lease of the hos- 
pital has run out, the committee have had 
notice to quit, and all concerned, patrons, 
medical staff, and suffering women, are in a 
state of anxious doubt. What shall we do? 
Where shall we go? Who will take us in ? 
We cannot afford to move, much less to 
build; we want more accommodation, since 
the number of attendances has increased over 
a thousand during the current year, and the 
demands for admission are imperative. It 
would be impossible to succumb after fifteen 
years’ struggle for existence. Such are a few 
of the plaints, but if the public aforemen- 
tioned would only walk through the hospital 
as it now is they would possibly be turned 
into thanksgivings. 

But there are still members of that many- 
limbed and ever-growing body unacquainted 
with the actual meaning of “The New Hos- 
pital for Women ;” some, perhaps, still pre- 
judiced against it. Let these examine the 
wards and converse freely with the patients, 
and they will be converted forthwith. 

Somebody of authority has said, ‘“ This 
is the woman’s age,” and assuredly this is a 
woman’s hospital, since doctors, nurses, and 
patients are all of the softer sex, and with 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., at their head 
jealous doubts may be put to rest. Some 
years ago people scoffed at medical women, 
but as there are now fifty-two.on the medical 
registers, and as*they increase »continually, 
scoffs turn to approving smiles.» This:must 
happen if els will only “ walkthe:hos- 
pital” with unprejudiced or unbéhdoded 
vision. Every inch of the half-dozen wards 
is so clean and cheerful, and kindly ladies 
have worked so hard to adorn:them with 
screens, pictures, and other bright accessories, 
that we are not ised that-such of the 
patients as have tried other hospitals should 
unanimously declare this the best. Not that 
comparisons are desirable, only they will 
make them. 

“Tt is so nice to have ladies,” says one, a 
delicate-looking young woman, slowly re- 
covering from an operation. “I have tried 


other hospitals, but I cannot bear the stu- 
dents.” 

This difficult question of “the students ” 
is solved by most of the patients, who com- 
plain of the rough treatment received at the 
hands of inexperienced youth. “They don’t 
know what they are about, and treat us like 
dogs,” they say. And this recalls an attempt 
we ourselves once made to induce a respect- 
able tradesman to sign an anti-vivisection 
petition. He declined, with the expressive 
addenda, ‘‘I would rather they practised on 
the rabbits than on me. I have had expe- 
rience. The older practitioners are all very 
well, but the students are torture.” 

Certainly the twenty-six women, mostly 
young, whose bedsides we visit one after 
another in this place, are not tortured. They 
are cheerful despite their pains, and their 
scarlet jackets and bright coverlets add to 
the illusion that the said pains must be rather 
imaginary than real. Yet pain and poverty 
go hand in hand here, as elsewhere, amongst 
Christ’s poor. It is well that good Samari- 
tans have provided a retreat such as this 
when the burden breaks down the bearer. 

“My husband has been out of work six 
weeks. He even pawned my wedding-ring 
for food,” meekly confides one, who looks so 
young that we scarcely believe she is thirty. 
“Our clergyman kindly keeps the children 
all day at school while I am here. I am 
consumptive, and it is a very deceptive dis- 
ease, but I hope I shall soon be well enough 
to go home. Though this is a beautiful 
home, and the kindness is beyond any- 
thing.” 

She proves this while she speaks even, for 
a lady visitor orders bread to be sent to the 
out-of-work husband and-children. 

We don’t want to be well till after Mon- 
day,” laughs a neighbour ;-and we learn that 
the Christmas treat takes place’on Monday, 
and we crave permission to be present. 
bh 1 hope.to. get«home for Christmas,” put 
in-anotherjwho is,happily, up and seated by 
the fire. 

-Home#what a blessed word it is. Even 
the one crowded room to-which these poor 
women will return is still their home! And 
some tell us how husband and children come 
on visiting-day to see them from considerable 
distances. Greenwich and Brixton are men- 
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from Ireland, and another, still invalided, 
from Guernsey, whose relatives are beyond 
reach. It is almost impossible to chronicle 
the various tales of suffering told in one 
afternoon, and which serve as samples of the 
past year, during which, says the Report, 
there have been 15,360 attendances. But 
we learn a lesson of patience and thankful- 
ness as we wander from couch to couch, or 
pause to talk to the almost convalescent. 
One has been long confined to her bed, but 
declares enthusiastically that the water-bed 
on which she now reposes is “ splendid !— 
beautiful!” and she wishes she could subscribe 


to the hospital, or do something to maintain | 


it. Another, seated at work, says she had 
been three years and a half unable to put 
her foot to the ground, but that she is now 
able to walk down-stairs. This is attributable 
to massage, or some similar process, but she 
is fain to assign her cure to the ladies. And 
certainly, visit this hospital when you will, 
the patients tell the same tale. ‘ Honour to 
whom honour is due.” 

The place seems so homelike with its two 
moderately-sized rooms on a floor, that one 
almost wishes it could remain “small” as 
well as “new.” On the topmost story there 
are three or four small rooms, which, being 
nearer the sky than those below, seem 
lighter and quieter. You look down on the 
moving world of London, and up at the still 
heaven. “We see the Star of Bethlehem 
every morning shining in upon us,” exclaim 
several patients. “It is the most beautiful 


star we ever saw, and spreads out slowly | 
like the fingers of one’s hand. It is to shine | 


all day on Christmas Day. It makes one 
think of the blessed Saviour, as one lies 
awake hour after hour.” We would not 


shake their simple faith by telling them that | 


this star is now pronounced to be Venus, 
and was called Jupiter a few months since. 
Indeed, we would rather believe ourselves 
that it is “the Star in the East” that led 
the Magi to the manger. Be that as it may, 
the idea comforts the sick, and here all are 
bedridden for the time and need consola- 
tion. 

They cannot, evidently, say enough in 
praise of their doctors and nurses. One of 
the former, the house surgeon, darts in upon 
us like a sunbeam. Laughter appears to be 
her panacea, and gloom disperses before 
her. Young, bright, energetic, we do not 
wonder that the women welcome her gladly, 
and bemoan the fact that she is soon to leave 
them. ‘We all love her. She is always 
But she is going to India next 


the same. 


| week to be a doctor there,” they cry, as her 
| cheery voice sounds afar. 
We learn afterwards that she has volun- 
| teered to join Lady Dufferin’s staff, and is 
| about to leave for the East. Many medical 
| women, preparing for India, practise first 
at this hospital, and are thus enabled to 
carry to their Eastern sisters the surgical 
knowledge gained amongst their Northern 
ones. It is this Eastern work which is gra- 
dually disarming all prejudice against female 
doctors, and demanding that they shall be 
fully qualified practitioners. All are agreed 
on sending help to the Indian women, and 
since they are not allowed to be doctored by 
men, their only hope is in their own sex. A 
stronger proof could scarcely be given of the 
good effected by medical women than has 
been lately accorded by the Maharajah of 
Darbhanga. His Highness has given 55,000 
rupees to build a hospital in Bengal, near his 
ancestral seat, in connection with Lady Duf- 
_ferin’s Medical Aid for Women Fund; and 
the demand for medical women will soon far 
exceed the supply—indeed, they are wanted 
everywhere. In Open Doors for December 
Mrs. Meredith tells us of the demand for 
them among Moslem women, and how 
Miss Edith Huntly, M.D., and a staff of 
trained nurses is to undertake the Medical 
Mission at Jerusalem, while Miss Boyd, qua- 
lified in the Women’s School of Medicine, 
will return to her work in China. In short, 
female practitioners are everywhere, and we 
have mainly to thank this, our New Hospital 
for Women, for taking the initiative, and 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson for overcoming ob- 
stacles that at the time appeared insur- 
mountable, and taking her degree as. M.D., 
in Paris, we believe, because we stiff-necked 
English objected to feminine innovations ! 
But God’s ways are not as ours, and it would 
}seem that He is bringing “all the ends of 
the earth” together by means of steam, and 
using us English-speaking men and women 
to unite the nations in one common brother- 
hood. Let us then cease to split hairs, whe- 
ther as regards sex or sect. 

It was once the fashion to say that learned 
women were unpractical and useless for do- 
mestic purposes. That theory is also pretty 
well exploded. The dispenser of this, our 
hospital, has a weekly working party for the 
poor patients, and a bale of useful articles 
lies on the office-table as we enter it ready 
for the treaton Monday. Miss Bagster, the 
kind matron, and secretary also, is gather- 
ing money and gifts for this expected event, 





which is extraneous to the usual routine, and 
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therefore does not trench upon the ordinary | of the morrow. But “Indeed we are not 
funds. In addition to the aforesaid working | tired. We feel almost well,” dispelled the 
party, schools, readers of magazines, and | gloomy foreboding, and when M. André and 
others, contribute valuable garments, and it is | his ventriloquial box departed we were quite 
delightful to learn that no patient leaves the | ready for the Christmas Tree. 
hospital empty-handed. But those who are| This gorgeous finale was wheeled in and 
lucky enough to be in at Christmas are the | lighted. Then began the drawing for pre- 
best off. Let us, then, take our leave for to- | sents, and not only the patients and the 
day and return again on Monday or Boxing | nurses drew, but also the visitors, among 
Day and judge for ourselves. | whom were many boys and girls. We judge 
We waited and returned. We found the | from results, and are sure that every one 
hospital en féte. All the patients were as-| was satisfied. Bundles of useful clothing, 
sembled in the principal ward, with the ex- | housewifely articles, and ornamental memen- 
ception of about half-a-dozen who occupied | toes, covered the beds and filled the laps of 
the beds. The rest were seated round about | the patients, and even she who so much 
a long table at tea, having previously rejoiced | wished to be at home for Christmas was 
in turkey and other good cheer at dinner. | heard to say, “I’m very glad I stayed,” 
Evergreen stars and various mottoes of wel-| while others affirmed that “it was the 
come adorned the walls, Chinese lanterns | happiest day they had ever spent in their 
hung from gas-burners and windows, and | lives.” 
showers of Christmas cards and kindly let-| We must close this sketch as we began it, 
ters lay amongst the holly on the small | by asking the hydra-headed public to aid in 
tables at each bedside. The friends of the | prolonging the benefits to women conferred 
patients had visited them during the after- | by this hospital. The small payments of such 
noon, and they appeared determined to be} as can afford to pay average a little more 
well. One displayed a sprig of mistletoe | than one pound per head; while the ex- 


hung at her bedside. pense for each is estimated at nearly six 
“Did your husband kiss you under it ?”} pounds. Demands for admission increase 
we asked. and out-patients multiply. More space is 
‘“‘He kissed me before he saw it,” was the | needed, and all interested tremble lest the 
laughing reply. area for good should diminish rather than 


ut the guests were quiet, until in broke | increase. Among these we venture to class 
the sunbeam, exclaiming, ‘‘ What are you all | the staff of consulting medical men, whose 
about? I never saw so dull a tea-party.”| ready help is gratefully acknowledged by 
And a general laugh greeted this cheerful | their professional sisters. How philanthropy 
house-surgeon. The poor are soon moved | vanquishes prejudice ! and how we open our 
either to tears or smiles, and she knew how | eyes when we read of female M.D.’s, not 
to draw out the latter. ‘Last Christmas| only in England and Scotland, but in Africa, 
there was death in the house,” she said aside ; ; India, China, Germany, Sweden, &c.! And 
“to-day all the cases are hopeful, though ; how fervently we hope that this so-called New 
yonder woman is to submit to an operation | Hospital for Women will be sustained into 
_to-morrow, only she doesn’t know it.” a green and enduring old age! Said one of 
The large room was soon arranged for | the patients just now, “I am sure it deserves 
amusements, and outside visitors and neat | support. I am a domestic servant, and have 
nurses occupied all available space. Many | spent all my money on physicians. I take a 
visitors had come to entertain the patients, | place for a time, and am obliged to leave, 
and certainly had not come in vain. They | and all my savings go in medicine. I have 
sang songs, both serious and comic; but/ no parents or home. But thie flace is like 
it must be confessed the latter were pre-| a home, for doctors and nurses are all so feel- 
ferred. As to “Johnny Smoker,” “ The Em-} ing and kind.” 
peror Napoleon,” and “The Fine Old English; To judge from the resounding embraces 
Plum-pudding,” they drew forth so much in-| between patients and nurses which reached 
fectious mirth that we all quite forgot where | our ears occasionally we can venture to assure 
we were, and ignored illness altogether. | the reader that this favourable opinion is 
Then arrived a conjuror and ventriloquist, | endorsed by the other inmates, and that all 
who alternately astonished and amused the | unite in praying that “the good Physician ” 
audience for about an hour. Shouts of laugh-| will put into the hearts of His followers a 
ter and exclamations of wondar greeted his | desire to aid in maintaining this haven of 
performances, and insensibly we thought | refuge for His sick and afflicted poor. 
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“AS HE WALKED BY THE 


SHORT SUNDAY EVENING TALKS WITH THE CHILDREN. 





SEA.” 


By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “It is a thing most wonderful.” 
Lesson : Matthew viii. 23-27. 
Text: ‘‘ As he walked by the sea.” 


“yoo: every day we are doing some- 
thing that Jesus did. To be His disciples 
we only need to do it as Jesus did it. When 
we go to church we do not go to do some- 
thing which is Christian so much as to learn 
how to do everything Christianly. The early 
followers of Jesus in this country set up a 
cross in the market-place—(there was one of 
them in the market-place of the little town 
in which I was born)—where were market- 
carts, and people who sold eggs the hens had 
laid, and butter the cows had given, and 
sheep with their lambs, and potatoes, earth- 
enware and clothing, that it might be under- 
stood that they were to let Jesus rule the 
business they did there; and to tell the chil- 
dren, when they were playing their games in 
the evening when the market was done, how 
honest, and generous, and noble, trade and 
games should be. It was set up there to 
lead the men, women, and children of the 
town where they would not otherwise go, 
straight to the good and true and noble and 
grand. 


Afterwards they used to set up crosses | 


by the sea; for many sailors on the sea were 
not good and kind. They would rob one 
another of their ships; and many people 
living by the sea on the shore did not help 
the shipwrecked, but left them to drown, 
and then robbed them as they lay dead, 
washed upon the sand. No man who robs 
is like Jesus; nor is any man who hears the 
distressed cries of the perishing and does not 
pity and help. As they become friendly with 
Him everybody becomes nobler and kinder. 
The more they love Him the grander they 
are. 

This month I want you to think about 
Him by the sea.. “He walked by the sea.” 
You are perhaps going to walk by the sea 
too. Fathers and mothers and children long 
to get “a breath of the sea” once in the year. 
And so did Jesus. He felt weary by work. 
He was sometimes broiled with the heat. 
Then he went “a walk by the sea.” He 
sometimes walked all the way from Jeru- 
salem, almost a hundred miles, to get a sight 





of those refreshing little waters, which were 
the sea to Him. 

This little sea was a home of winds; and 
in the feel of the winds Jesus found some- 
thing like the very breath of the Spirit of 
God. It was a refreshing, grateful thing, 
was the wind blowing the hair from the hot 
brow, the clothes against the fevered limbs ; 
and for the sake of a breath of it, Jesus would 
put out in a boat with the fishermen to where 
the waves rose and the sails filled. He 
knew these fishermen very well, and liked 
them. Sometimes the fishers in their boats 
were in trouble by the winds; for though 
the wind is not a hammer, it can bend iron 
and break ships in sunder. Nor is it an 
axe, but it can uproot huge forest trees and 
lay them by the heels. And it can lie so still 
as not to move a leaf or wake a baby. 

It is about wind that I want to talk to 
you—the wind which to-day lies quite quiet 
and to-morrow sends the billows leaping 
into the air in spray, and breaking in thunder 
on the shore. 

That little sea where Jesus walked so 
much was a home of winds. Up they sprang 
from the tops of the hills that circled all 
round it, and came rushing down them faster 
than the fastest horse that flies, terrible as 
evening wolves, turning the sea into a boiling 
fury, making His friends on their ships 
| button their fisher’s coats, reef sail and run 
sharp to shore. The waters rose into heaps, 
|turned, twisted, roared, writhed, foamed, 
| and tore themselves like something possessed. 
| And sometimes ships were wrecked. Men 
| close reefed, and rowed for shore for their 

lives, but knowledge and strength served 
them nothing. The waters tore their ship, 
leaped on it, swamped and sunk it and them 
too. Then bits of masts came floating to the 
shore, and bodies of drowned men; and 
people felt for the little children and the 
wives that had been made widows and 
orphans. Men and ships went down under 
the swift thunder-bolt of the wind. 
Often enough beyond the hills there was 
no wind, while in the little circle of the se. 
| it was blowing a storm, uprooting masts and 
| filling the ship with seas and the fishermer. 
with fear. In all the land beyond, the air 
was quite quiet. 

Possibly in that terrible night at sea you 

have read of, when they awoke Jesus as they 
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shook Him from His weary sleep with cries | always are, and He loved to walk by the sea, 
of perishing men, out away at Nazareth, | till priests stopped Him by nailing those two 
and Ramah, just over the hills by the sea- | unwearying feet of heaven, and His dear 
shore, the long slender spikes of the grasses | hands, to a block on a gallows, and there 
stood up in the dark fields erect and still, | left Him to languish and faint and die. 

and not a leaf of the aspen moved. 

And the people who lived by the Galilee 
Sea knew this and the people in all the 
country round knew it, and it seemed won- 
derful. Where did the wind come from, 
rushing so madly down its hills all night, 
making the fishers so serious and their wives 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn : “O where is he that trod the sea?” 
Lesson: Matt. xiv. 22—33, 
Text: ‘“‘The wind bloweth where it listeth.” 


There is something very touching in the 





so sad? So thought and wondered to them- 
selves the people who lived in the houses that 
looked over the waters, whenever they 
thought about it at all. 





use that Jesus makes of the mystery of the 
| wind. You cannot tell where it comes from, 
| He says, and you cannot tell where it goes to. 


| Then He adds, So is every one that is born 
Naturally, it was one of those things that | of the Spirit. 

got talked about all over the land. Some; Now think of this. All that men know is 
awful nights had happened, perhaps some | they hear the sound of the wind carrying its 
could remember them happening again and | waves across the grasses and the sea, driving 
again, in which, while the whole land lay in | leaves and ships before it. So God moves in 
sultry stillness, suddenly winds had dropped | souls. He moves them and carries them they 
upon that little sea like thunder-bolts fallen do not know how; they do not know where. 





out of the skies, striking terror, snapping | 


. ¥ 5 
ships asunder, and drowning men. 


It was not a teaching of Jesus that men 
could not tell where the wind came from. 
He came to know.the fact where He lived 
in Capernaum from the people themselves, 
who often suffered so severely from having 
no warning. Jesus Himself had been at sea 
in unexpected furious storms. Once, after 
an autumn evening had closed in so calm, 
a very terrible one rose in a moment as 
He lay tired and asleep on a pillow in the 
stern of the ship; and once after a calm 
spring day, when thousands had picnicked 
and He had provided the food, when He 
went Himself in the night, as a life-boat 
might go and walking on the water, He saved 
ship and crew. 

In this little, what we may call, home of 
the winds, Jesus lived many years of His 
life. Here it was that He formed most of 
His best friendships among the young fisher- 
men whose coats and sails the winds blew. 
Their names were Simon, and Andrew, and 
James, and John. Their fathers had lived 
their kind of life before them, using and 
mending nets, and carrying creels of fish 
up and down through the country round in 
sun, wind, and rain, wherever there was a 
market-place to sell them in. It was a 
hardy life. And the active helpers of Jesus 


needed to have a hardy life, with free use of 
the feet, if they were to keep up with him, 
without lagging and yawning and grumbling 
at this “ going about” so. 

great wa 


For Jesus was a 


| The rush of storms is born of winds, the 

| ways of God’s children are born of God. 

His spirit is like the wind carrying them 
before it. 

| Let me tell you of some wind-like carry- 

| ings of the Spirit of God. 

One is of a little boy out for a walk. As 
| he passed by some lads who were throwing 
| stones, he chanced to see that it was at a 
kitten. They had got it in a corner, where 
it could not escape, and were bruising and 
hurting its tiny limbs. He could not bear 
| it. Without one thought but of the pain of 
| the helpless kitten, he rushed to it. Before 
he had reached it he was hit by a stone, and 
another. The lads saw what he was doing, 
and were angry. It was not his kitten, they 
said. And they were right ; it was not his, 
| save as all is ours that we love, at least as 
| God counts things ours. He bent to the 
| kitten, and got it, but before he was up again, 
| one of the lads had kicked him. It was in 
| the back. He fell faint and sick, and had to 
| be picked up ; he could not rise. Then the 
big boys were sorry. They took him home, 
and, alas, he died. That boy carried the 
sorrow of a kitten and could not bear it, 
exactly as the kitten could not. He was 
born of the Spirit, did just what Jesus would 
have done, got just what Jesus would have 

ot. 
3 Nobody ever knows whence the Spirit may 
come. That time it came from the piteous 
cries of a kitten in pain. Nobody knows 








ker, as mountain-born poor men | 


whither it goeth. Carried before it he went, 
driven to the kitten, to succour pain and 
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sickness, and to save from death. Andhegot| ‘You are a very naughty child for med- 
the kitten’s penalty, poor child! He did not | dling. What business was it of yours?” 
know it. The Spirit of God never thinks of | might have been said to the child even by 
consequences, only of what is right to be done. | her own mother. For there are plenty of 
Just like this boy is every one that is born | parents who would not risk so much as that 
of the Spirit. | little darling risked for the sake of a little 
Here is another breath of the Spirit. | bird. Jesus had often this kind of reproof 
Two men had broken a little wren’s leg | to endure. His brothers thought him beside 
by throwing stones into the bush where it | Himself. His warmest friends forbade His 
was. It fell, and, catching it up, they put the | doing what He would. To save others, not 
small thing, quivering with pain, into the | Himself, to think only of others and wholly 
middle of the road, a mark for their stones, | of them, that was all too good. He must 
and stood away from it and threw at it | think of Himself, they said. 
and hit it to kill it. ‘My father will send| But nobody who is born of the Spirit is 
you to prison,” said a tiny girl who was free to choose. Like the wind, it bloweth 
passing just then, putting herself right before where it listeth, and you cannot tell whither; 
them and looking straight up into the big | and you do not heed whither. It carried 
men’s faces out of a soul quivering with ter- | Jesus to strong crying and tears, to whip- 
rible anguish and indignation. The men | pings, to prison and to death. And one day 
looked at her a moment as if hesitating what | it carried a little boy I knew to the water, 
to do. Happily she had not her back to | and to tears, and to scoldings, and to bed. A 
them as the brave little deliverer of the | cry grieved him. He was not free. It was 
kitten had to those who were hurting it. | a voice from God. And this is his story as 
They eyed her angrily. The little girl’s | it came tome. It is a sea-side story. 
heart was quite sick and her face was all| ‘Iam verysorry, mother,” he said frankly 
white with horror.’ Their fists were big | as he entered his mother’s room. “I’ve” —— 
enough to have killed her at a blow. But! At a glance she saw what it was that he 
they were men, not boys, and men are loyal | would explain. “Go off to bed with you,” 
to a child, so they did not strike her. It was | she instantly jerked in. She was furious 
a little girl’s face, too, that was turned up at | with him. It was her love that didit. “Tl 
them. Had it been a boy’s they might have | hear no more; go off to bed.” And rising 
cursed it ; but to that firm little girl child, | from her seat she very unceremoniously hur- 
with her white terrible little face, they could | ried him out of the room, despatched him to 
do nothing. Their scowl turned to a grin. | bed, and returned to where I was sitting, her 
“Shut up,” they said, and picking up the | face flushed scarlet with rage. “I must 
bird, quivering where it lay, before its mite make that boy mind my word,” she said by 
of achampion could do so, they made an end | way of explanation. 
of it and flung it away. It was all the work I heard all this from beginning to end as 
of a few seconds. | I chanced to sit in the drawing-room, and for 
“You are a wicked man,” she said with | the time I knewno more. The day after, 
great earnestness as she was taken away by | meeting the boy on the promenade, I heard 
her brother. |all the story. His spirit fell a little and 
Possibly the big men learnt something, | seemed crushed when I referred to it. Yet 
and would not be so likely to hurt a bird | asI did not believe that he had done a wrong 
after. And though they called it cheek, they | that had not something lovely in it, though 
felt something far holier than that. I knew that he had been punished and humi- 
It was a dangerous thing to do, but it was | liated, my tone cheered him. He felt my 
of God’s own Spirit that she was carried. | belief. I did not speak it, and the little 
Whence it comes or whither it goes is no | fellow, who was warm-hearted and easily 
matter. Born of the Spirit, the right is done, | forgot himself, pleased me by telling me all 
and its consequence is risked—it is never | that he did. 
thought of. | As he was going his walk by the shore of 
There are other mysteries and dangers | the sea, he passed where a little child was 
than those which these two little children of | playing with a ball, It had unwittingly 
God ran. They come from those who love | thrown it where an in-coming wave lapped 
you most. Even father and mother may | it, and in its back-sweep was carrying it out 
censure you, while, all the while, God /|to sea. The distressed child shrieked and 
approves you and counts you His brave, dear the boy heard, and seeing what was happen- 
child. | ing, forgetful of everything but that child’s 
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pain, he rushed into the water just in time 
to catch the ball, meanwhile wetting him- 
self, getting over shoe-tops. Knowing that 
he must not wear wet things he gave up his 
walk, turned straight round, and went ra- 
pidly home, a little pain-colour perhaps flush- 
ing his face, as he remembered a promise of 
his mother as to what she would do if he got 
wet any more. 

As he told the story from which I ga- 
thered the facts, he had traces of pain and 
perplexity but none of guilt, he seemed as if 
rather in a strait as to what it could mean. 
All the best things within him had prompted 
what he did, yet it was wrong, they said, 
and they scolded and punished him. 

Yet it was God and nobody else that 
taught him to do it. He felt a little sick. 

His parents were well-meaning people, said 
their “Apostles’ Creed” on Sundays; but for 
all that, his mother did rashly and ill, and 
believed far more in dry shoes than in “the 
Holy Ghost” ; they might have agreed with 
the text that it was not much to gain a 
whole world and lose a soul. Only a boy 
who had somewhat lost his soul could have 
been deaf to that cry of the needy despair 
of that little ball-playing, ball-losing child. 
But the will of heaven is not permissible if 
it involves a bad cold. 

Whilst father and mother are very high 
people in the world of a child, far above 


| was to feel that He must do some loving thing 
| which His mother even did not approve and 
|which grieved her. But His Father in 
heaven carried Him to it. The spirit blew 
| where it listed, and He went before it. 

So when your kindnesses are misunder- 
stood, when brothers call you silly, and 
mother censures, and you know that you 
| only sought to do to another as you would 
be done by, then say to yourself, “ Jesus 
was tried just like this,” and be brave and 
bear it, though you have to pray and cry 
about it, unmurmuringly as He did, for the 
sake of right and God. He wasa child, and 
He left to children an example that they 
should follow in His steps. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Jesus, meek and gentle.” 
Lesson : Luke ii. 42—52. 


Text: “I must be about my Father’s business.” 


Before we go any farther, I must ask you 
to think for a little while of the words, ‘“‘God 
is a Spirit.” We cannot see God. No man 
at any time has seen Him, but we have seen 
what spirit He is of. We saw it in Jesus, 
and how He moved people, and when. 

Jesus was only a man like the rest of the 
men of His country, as far as appearance 





and height were concerned ; but He was just 
like the infinite and eternal God if we con- 





itself, and it is God’s will that a child should | sider His ways. They were very beautiful, 
deny itself for thé sake of them, should de-| and they were like God’s; just like His, 
light to please them and in all things put always and perfectly so. 

its own will beneath their will, still father! People thought that He could not be like 
and mother are not the highest of all. God is God, being only of the same stature as them- 
the highest of all, and every child is His | selves, and with hair on his brow He smoothed 
child too, and has to obey Him and do what | off with His hand as they did, and a face 


’ His spirit tells it and go where His spirit | as human. 


carries it. 

It never drives a child to do what a child 
ought not to do, nor what its father and 
mother ought to forbid it to do, or to punish 
it for doing. But fathers and mothers, like 


They thought if God ever came 
to them He would be high as the clouds, at 
least ; with thunders on His brow, and light- 
nings in His hand; and that the earth would 
tremble to His footsteps; and that people 
would drop down upon their knees, and 








their boys and girls, make mistakes and | apologise, and cringe, and entreat. They 
blunders, and grieve the spirit of God—both | did not know that God was gentle courtesy, 
in its fulness in Him and in its little bits in| patient mercy, and kindly pity and love, 
their children. | which could be indignant because people 

You are told to “try the spirits” whether | dared to hurt a child that had no father and 
they be of God or not of God. And young! a woman that had no husband. They did 
as you are you may know the spirit of God. | not know that they saw little bits of God in 
It teaches you to forget yourself, to think | mothers gently nursing sick babies ; in 
wholly of others. It brings into you the | fathers considerately carrying little mites 
sicknesses of the sick, the sorrows of the sa, | that had trotted at their side till they were 
and carries you by sympathy to help out of | tired, and in shepherds who walked rather 
them and save from them. The spirit of | slowly with their sheep because some of 
God is the spirit of a Saviour. them found it hard to get along. 

When Jesus was a child He knew what it; They thought, poor things, that they got 
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near to God when they went up to the city | 
of Jerusalem, and left gifts for Him on the | 
altar there among the great long rows of | 
marble pillars, before a building that was | 
very dark and empty and desolate, called 


‘ the Holy Place, while choirs sang, and incense 


rose, and priests with robes of white and 
tinkling bells added solemnity to the scene. 
They thought of God as served in that way 
and dwelling there; not as dwelling every- | 
where, with bits of the work He was doing 
to be seen in all the pretty flowers and all 
the ways of human love. That the plain, 
homely Jesus was the image of God—they 
ould never believe that. 

Poor.blind souls! All that Jesus did was | 
done because He was just one with God. | 
God’s disposition was His disposition. He 
behaved to everybody, and at all times, just 
as God behaves. So exactly was He the 
same that those who saw Him saw the 
Father. 

It was so when He was quite a little child, 
and called by the pet name all mothers give 
to their baby boys. When He was twelve 
years old we are made to see that it was so ; 
for something which happened then is written 
down in the Gospels. 

He had gone up to a feast at the great 
city of His land, as the other boys of it did. 
He had never been there before. Then came 
the days of discovery. It was a great fair 
and a holiday, and a great service at the 
church. Then came the day for returning. 


His parents went home, thinking He was 
XVII—34 














with their friends, who were going the same 
way. But when they had got part of the 
way they found that their fancyings were 
wrong. He was not with their friends, 
and they could nowhere find Him. So they 
went back again to the city they had left, 
looking for Him all the way there, and all 
over it when they got there. And on the third 
day they found Him. And when they found 
Him, and told Him how grieved they were, 
He lifted up His beautiful sad face and said, 
what was equal to saying, it was God who 
kept me ; I could not disobey God. 

He had been kept by the Spirit. To Him, 
voices had cried out, as they had cried to 
that boy who heard the lamentations of the 
kitten, and to that girl who had seen the 
quivering of the hurt wren in the dust of the 
road, and to that boy who could not think 
of anything but the ball in the wave over 
which the despairing child was screaming. 
He had felt in His pure, unselfish heart, “I 
must.” It was His Father’s will speaking to 
Him out of heaven. 

His parents were very heavenly people, 
and knew that there was a living God, for 
they had heard His voice, and had done 
what it had called out to them todo. So 
they understood what He meant, and could 
not be angry with Him. Till they saw His 
sincere face and heard that voice so true and 
harmless, they had been angry; but now 
they loved him for it, and felt the sacredness 


| of their child’s heart. 


And so while a little boy, Jesus knew how 
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the Spirit speaks directly to a child. We 
are not told whence the voice came, but we 
are told whither it took Him. It took Him 
to the Temple. There was to Him in the 
Temple something like what was in that 
kitten, that bird, that ball to those three 
children who were so deeply moved at the 
sight of them. And He went to it, as they 
went to these. He could not help it. 


People do not choose the day and the hour’ 


when they shall be born, nor do they know 
of what dans shall be born, any more than a 
ship chooses of what winds it shall be driven. 
It is all beyond them. So is everyone that 
is born of the Spirit. Something cries out 
to them to stop, and they stop; to go and 
they go—they are driven not of the will of 
the flesh, but of God. ; 

It was just so with Mary’s child Jesus. She 
had been grieved and surprised and angry and 
she would have gone further probably if she 
had not been so good a woman herself that 
she could recognise goodness in her child. 
Many another parent of a lower type, self- 
sufficient and without any room for a living 
God, would have whipped Him. But His 
parents could not. They believed what He 
told them. 

Happily, Jesus had the best of parents 
and the truest and kindest of brothers and 
sisters. He lived, too, in the most religious 
of countries, as religion went in those days ; 
yet they were all sorry to let Him live so 
wholly according to the will of God, whose 
will was not much like theirs. And that 
was why they grieved Him so, and made 
His life a good deal like what that boy’s was 
the afternoon I sat in his mother’s drawing- 
room and heard her grieving the very spirit 
of God in her little man, and sending him 
to bed for hearing what it said to him and 
promptly obeying it. 

The house of Jesus was as much of a 
heaven on earth as the earth contained. 
But, as the Bible beautifully tells us the 
very heavens are unclean in God’s sight, that 
dear home of His ever pleasing son was un- 
clean too. 

I have spoken to you of Jesus as a child 
that you may see how while you are chil- 
dren you must expect the call of heaven. 
Whence it will come, from what—from a 
ball bounced into the sea, from a bird in 
terrible pain, or from an expiring kitten, no- 
body can tell. 

Feel at the side of your head. What 
have you got there? Anear! Yes. Then 
listen to this command, “ Let him that hath 


an ear—(yow have got that)—hear what the | 
1 





| spirit saith.” Do not ever be “children 


of disobedience,” but be followers of God, 
and never mind where following leads. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” 
Lesson; John iii. 7—13. 


Text: “ You hear the sound thereof.” 


Now I will tell you of another blowing of 
the Spirit. This is a story not of a child, but 
of a man ; but he had a great deal in him of 
the very best things in boys and girls. He 
kept the liberties and free use of his heart ; 
and what was more remarkable, he did so in 
a place of honour which men bowed down to, 
being called lord, and living in what men 
called a palace. But he felt there much as he 
did when he was a boy whistling with his 
hands in his pockets, glad when he had done 
his lesson and could go out to play. He was 
not a child, as far as station and possessions 
go; he was very much a child for openness 
of heart, and cheerful merriment, and truth; 
and he was so kind to everybody. He was 
master of his palace just as he used to be of 
his rabbit-hutch. It was all the same to him, 
called lord, or Robert, or old fellow, it was 


“the same” spirit which was named. He’ 


was always himself, and carried a fresh 
human heart. 

One day he was walking out in the street 
of the city where he lived, and as he went he 
saw and heard, coming down the street ata 
rattling rate, a runaway horse and cart. It 
was a long way up the street, but coming as 
fast as a frightened baker’s horse could run, 
and men stood on the paths and watched it 
full of alarm as to what would be the con- 
sequence. It would run over somebody. It 
would pitch into some cab or make a wreck 
of a carriage and upset it, and kill some horse 
and driver. It would be death to somebody, 
that was certain. Many a heart stood still 
with alarm and every face was white with 
fright. Hue and cry filled the air, warning 
people, who were all heeding the warning and 
running out of the way of the approaching 
vehicle in every direction. But nobody 
attempted to stop the horse until it came 
near to my lord. 

From the first sight of the runaway beast 
to the moment of its approach to the spot 
where it was passing him was only a second 
or two. But he had taken all in at a 
glance—the running baker’s boy, shouting in 
vain, “Stop it!” the terrible danger to hu- 
man life and limb, as well as to property ; 
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the trouble the baker’s boy and the baker | 


who owned the animal might get into, and 
without one moment’s hesitation, as the gal- 


loping beast was passing him, he started of | 


the pathway, and ran just as he had run 
after a ball struck by a batsman across the 
cricket-field when a schoolboy (and all school- 
boy running after a cricket ball is Christian 
running, that is straight out of an honest | 
heart) ; and keeping by the side of the horse 
for a while, and seizing its rein, he gradually 


brought it to a stand-still, holding it till the | 


baker’s boy came up, all perspiring and pale, 


breathless with fear, more amazed than he | 


could speak at whom it was that had stopped | 
it. It was the Lord Bishop of Manchester ! 
The boy was dumfoundered and abandoned 
to such uttermost amazement, that the Bishop 


has the prophet had not ‘ion of much use to 
the children if they did so. Children never 
cried after Jesus in any such rudeness, nor 
after anybody at all like Him, of their own 
accord, at least. They cried to Him in the 
Temple, and all the way to it, “ Blessed is 
He.” Those that went before said it, and 
those that followed after cried the same 
| thing—“ Blessed is He.” 

That is just what that Manchester baker’s 
boy did silently in his heart as he saw the 
clergyman who stopped the cart—“ Blessed 
| is he.” 

The true children of the Father are in 
favour with both God and man. We all like 
| what is born of the Spirit; it is such a 
beautiful Spirit. 





was actually off before he had time to re- | 


cover and say his gratitude. 

The Bishop had heard the cry of danger | 
(and having a child’s heart he could hear it), | 
and danger was but another name for duty, 
and the voice of God was in it. So he was 
not free. 
forgetting that he was a bishop, forgetting 
what engagements he had, and how he 
might get dirty, splashed, and knocked 


_over; and thinking of nothing but saving | 


lives from death, he plunged after the bread- 
cart. 

And gentlemen bystanders were very much 
surprised at him, and felt ashamed of them- 
selves that they had not done the same 
thing, for they saw how beautiful it was to 
do it. 

The Spirit of God is kind. That cry of 


danger was the sound of that Spirit. It) 


came from the rattle of the wheels flying 


over the stones of the streets and the clatter | 


of mad horse’s hoofs, and the distressed “ Stop | 

it!” of that terrified, panting boy, and from | 
al the thoughts of dead and maimed people | 
there might be, and of loss to a little trades- | 
man which must be, if only his own horse was | 
killed, and his own cart broken, and his load 
of bread was spilled into the mud, And 
nothing happened, not a loaf even was in- 
¥ The lord bishop stopped it, and the 
ord bishop smiled on the grateful boy, and 
“confirmed” at least him, if not the specta- | 
tors, on the spot in the faith of Christ. 


pulpit, but he preached in the street that | 
day as he went on his silent way a little out | 
of breath by his run ; and the blessing of a | 
boy was on his head. 

“Go up, thou bald-head!” rude children, 
we are told, once shouted after a prophet ; 





He must run; and he did run, | 


He | 
was going to preach, as we call talking in a | 


FIFTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, when He left the sky.” 
Lesson: Matthew iv. 12—22. 
Text: “‘ Ye cannot tell whither it goeth.” 


There was a boy named Livingstone who 
sat in the little schoolroom with other boys 
of his village, who went trotting together, 
munching their breakfasts by the way, car- 
rying their dinners in their bags with their 
| grammars and spelling books. It was a long 
way to school, and he had to go to it in all 
weathers ; for though his mother was the 
| kindest of women, she had no notion that 
her boy was either sugar or salt. So, save 
when the snow was falling and blinding, she 
sent her little man off to his lessons. 

Mothers who are always considering 
whether their boys would like it or not, in- 
stead of whether they ought to do it, whether 
it is right it should be done, spoil their 
boys, making selfish softs of them. Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone believed in boys bearing the yoke 
in their youth, doing things when they ought 
to do them, not merely when they liked to 
| do them. 

It was at a meeting for missions to the hea- 
then that young Livingstone sat with some 
| other lads, and with his father and mother. 

“ And they are perishing for lack of the Gos- 
pel,” said the speaker. He had described 
the homes of the heathen, their dreary and bar 
ren gods, their dark and cruel ways. “Like 
ours were in the early ages when Christian 
men came to bring light to us,” said the 
| Speaker. And Livingstone heard with open 
eyes. “ Was Scotland once like that ?” he 
| said; “and had it cruel ways with man and 
beast, and was it all the new idea of God 
which was brought to it in early ages that 
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made it no longer so frightfully dark and 
wicked a place?” He had heard of days 
when sheep and even children were eaten by 
the beasts and wolves ; and how brave men 
had slain them, and the sheep were after 
that safe, and nobody lost children by wild 
beasts. But he had never heard that it was 
by the news of Jesus his country was made 
such a bright and happy country. 

The story of Iona was told—how hun- 
dreds of years ago, some human hearts 
had had compassion on Scotland, and come 
over the seas and told its inhabitants of 
Bethlehem, and Nazareth, and Gethsemane, 
and Calvary, and of Him who lived, and 
died, and rose up to heaven ; how He had 
been weary, and roofless, and hated, and put 
to death, and had loved to the end, and loved 
still, and was on the throne of heaven. And 
the boy saw it all. And the speaker went 
on to ask who would take that story to the 
heathen to-day, and make the souls in dark- 
ness and death live and see. ‘They perish 
for lack of this knowledge. Who will go?” 





he added. And the little boy became miser- 
able. What could he do? He was only a 
boy, a poor boy, and a little one: But the 
breath of God had blown upon him, and his | 
heart went out before it, driven like a ship | 


with it to bury it in Westminster Abbey, 
and I saw him at the burial. 

The real power of it all was that Livingstone 
was born of a Spirit which was like the wind, 
and was carried whither he knew not, over 
miles of sea and miles of land, through days, 
and weeks, and years of danger, and suffer- 
ing, and toil. But he went, urged by the 
breath of God. 

Perhaps if his mother had known how the 
speaker would be the sound of the Spirit to 
her boy, calling him to leave father and 
mother, and home and country; how it would 
haunt him at his school and at play for years 
in silence, and fill him with dreams at his 
work, and at last take him from her for the 
rest of her life, she would not have taken 
him there. She might not have had the 
heart. But she knew nothing; the times 
and the seasons knoweth no man. So she 
took him, and he heard the Spirit calling him 
from Africa, and beckoning him, and saying, 
“Come over and help us.” 

And that is what he did; he went and 
helped them, and lived among the black skins. 
and thick lips, and great reeds and swamps, 
where lions, and serpents, and elephants were, 
amid dangers to his health and life, often 
all alone, distressed, and disappointed, and 


across the seas, to the heathen who knew | dying, but his heart was of God, and he never 


not Jesus. 


It was all settled. Perhaps he | failed. He was born of the Spirit which 


did not think it then ; but he could no longer | loves others, and serves them for the sake of 
live for himself, to earn wages, and be easy | the God whois in heaven ; and that pure and 


and comfortable at home. 


The poor lost | noble Spirit was his strength and his reward. 


heathen had got hold on him. They should | So is every one that is born of the Spirit. 


not perish. 
bigger. 

The speaker said what he had to say, and 
made his collection for his society, and went 
his way elsewhere. The other boys had lis- 
tened, but no Spirit blew on them. He went 
home grave; they went, laughing and | 
talking. 

Weeks and years passed, and the boy grew 
in stature, and was learning things at school, 
but never did the Spirit’s call die in him. He | 
said nothing to anybody till he felt that now 


He would go when he was) 





he was old enough, and then he bade his 
home farewell, and went away to Africa, and 


took the story of Jesus; and there he went | 
about till he was old, and there he died be- | 
loved of the children and the children’s chil- | 


dren he had told of the Saviour. 


way, and protect him from wild beasts. And 
when he died, his body was brought to 


And when | 
he got old, they used to carry him on his | 


England, and one of the boys of Africa came | 


r 


They only care toserve God andman. They 
want no more, and when they die they go 
to the heaven of all such. 

Livingstone’s poor body found a grave in 
the place where England buries her kings; 
but every child of God finds a better rest 
than that. A bare-footed, ragged boy, a 
hungry, cold, and homeless girl, who yield to 
the call of the Spirit, keep pure and honest 
in poverty, and share a crust with others as 
poor as themselves, perhaps with a starved 
dog, enter into the heaven of God. 

All calls of the Spirit—in quivering birds, 
in perishing heathen, are calls towards 
heaven, beckonings to God. They point us 
the way. All that comes from God leads 
to Him. All loving duty is His city gate, 
His house-door. That way lies His heaven. 

Be anxious to keep an open heart for the 
cry of the Spirit ; and wheresoever it leads, 
there follow, though you have to go barefoot 
and crowned of thorns. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE ARMADA COMMEMORATION. 


HREE hundred years ago this summer we were 
delivered from one of the greatest perils that 
ever threatened usasanation. The power of Spain, 
before which the world trembled, met with a crush- 
ing and fatal blow; and the great fleet, gathered 
from all seas to subdue us, was baffled and beaten 
by our seamen, or driven ashore and wrecked by ter- 
rible gales. ‘‘He blew with His wind and they 
were scattered ;”’ that was the epitaph of the ‘‘ In- 
vincible Armada.”’ It is an event that we ought to 
have commemorated with one heart and one soul, 
for it helped to secure our political independence and 
to keep England a Protestant nation ; if Spain had 
struck us down, we should have been at once en- 
slaved by Rome as well. On such an anniversary 
divisions are deplorable, and it is most unfortunate 
that the Plymouth committee, separating itself from 
the rest of the nation to secure the patronage of the 
Duke of Norfolk, one of our Roman Catholic peers, 
should have consented to a neutral and colourless 
celebration. It is a good thing to preserve personal 
traditions and family associations, but not at the 
cost of fidelity to facts and of loyalty to principle ; 
and in agreeing to exclude from the commemoration 
politics and religion, all glorification of Elizabeth, 
and anything that may tend to the triumph of Pro- 
testantism, the committee rob the event of all real 
significance. These are the very elements that make 
the victory worth commemorating. 


HOMES FOR WORKING GIRLS. 


A short appeal recently issued by the committee of 
the Society founded to establish Homes for girls who 
are working in London shows that the movement is 
really succeeding. The eight Homes already opened, 
with their accommodation for four hundred and forty- 
five residents, are always full, and plans are already 
being devised for adding to their number. Of the 
enormous and terrible need for institutions of this 
kind there can at this time be no manner of doubt. 
Our newspapers almost any day in the week have 
some painful case to record, showing the awful perils 
which lie about the path of every young girl who 
lives alone in London lodgings, and very many of us 
can supplement histories of this kind by experience of 
our own. It is a terrible struggle, in which many 
fall, and few—comparatively few—endure. Not ten 
years have passed since the first of these Homes was 
opened, and the last is, of course, quite recent in 
date, but in that time more than ten thousand girls 
have found there something more than a house— 
society, friendship, sympathy. Setting aside the 
initial cost, these institutions are practically self- 
supporting. What is received for food covers its 
cost, and the payments for room-rent during last year 
amounted to more than £2,500. The great aim of 
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the whole system is to help those who help them- 


selves, and where a heavy burden is bravely and 
resolutely borne to lighten it so far as may be done 
without degradation or loss of self-esteem. The 
enterprise is so excellent, and the scheme is worked 
with such care and prudence, that the committee have 
a real claim on the liberal support of the public at 
large. The treasurer is Lord Kinnaird—a name that 
speaks for itself—50, 8. Audley Street, London, W. 


REST AND CHANGE. 


It is not, however, only while they are at work 
that these girls, who have to earn their own living 
as best they can, need our sympathy and help. To 
toil on month after month, and too often year after 
year, in hot and unhealthy rooms, at one monotonous 
task, with the roar of the street and the whir of ma- 
chinery ever sounding in their ears, is fatal to body 
and to spirit alike. For them, as for all of us, sea- 
sons of rest and change are absolutely indispensable. 
Some, indeed, of these workers, weary as they are, 
dare not take a holiday, even if they could find the 
means ; for if their place were left empty even for a 
day it would be instantly filled, driving them to seek 
for employment elsewhere. For those bound hand 
and foot in such slavery as this, very little can be 
done ; but there are others, happily, who, but for 
sheer poverty, might escape from the shop or the 
workroom, at least for a time, and find new health 
and strength far away from the stifling, smoky, 
seething town. They are being helped in many 
ways, and by institutions working on very different 
scales and in very different ways. The Young 
Women’s Christian Association, for instance, has 
wisely organized a special department, not only to 
relieve sickness, but to afford facilities of rest and 
change as well. Help is given in two ways. The 
members of the Holiday Club are encouraged to lay 
by whatever they can out of their earnings during 
the year, and their savings are then supplemented 
out of the general fund; in other cases, where no 
such provision is possible, the entire cost of the holi- 
day is defrayed by the Association, which, being in 
constant communication with workers in all parts of 
the country who have a personal knowledge of those 
whom they may recommend, is able to insure that 
help shall not be given save where it is needed. 
Nearly four hundred and fifty of these weary 
workers were sent away to the sea and the country 
last year, and now that the time has come round 
again when assistance is specially needed, the com- 
mittee once more appeal for donations, or better 
still, for annual subscriptions to the Holiday Fund. 
Help, and very valuable help too, can be given in 
other ways—by free invitation to private houses, or 
to country farms and lodgings where rooms and 
board would be provided for the girls free of charge. 
In some cases, too, empty farm-houses or village- 
schools might be placed at the disposal of the com- 
mittee for housing the rougher type of factory-girls. 
All contributions or free invitations should be sent 
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as soon as possible to the honorary secretary, Miss F. 
M. Fraser, 30, Onslow Gardens, London, 8.W. We 
have also before us the report of a Convalescent 
Home for young city workwomen, which is doing 
excellent work, though on a small scale, and within a 
more limited area. In five years, with one cottage 
containing only six beds, more than six hundred 
inmates have been received. No charge is ever made 
to those who come, but those who can afford to do 
so never fail to make some return for the loving care 
and sympathy which has done so much for them. 
The Home needs support and deserves it. Contri- 
butions and gifts may be sent to Miss Helen Reynolds, 
Epping New Road, Buckhurst Hill. 


WORK AMONG NAVVIES. 


It is strange now and then to turn off the high- 
roads of our civilisation and to find a whole class of 
people living close to a most elaborate system of law 
and order, and yet outside it all, like the wandering 
population of our canal-boats and the great army of 
our navvies. They are simply and literally outside 
everything—outside the school, outside the parish, 
outside the circle which has the chapel for its centre. 
Among them there is no sanitary system, and in the 
villages which they put up and pull down within a 
few months, the ordinary laws about the sale of 
drink are practically unknown. They might be 
pioneers of civilisation in the wilderness rather than 
toilers in the midst of cultivation, wealth, and luxury. 
Till the Navvy Mission Society was founded a few 
years ago to work among them, they were almost 
entirely neglected and left to live as best they could. 
Now, however, steady and patient effort and the 
force of example acting upon the employers of 
labour, have succeeded in bringing about a wonder- 
ful change. ‘“* The Pick and Shovel’’—not the sign 
of a tavern, but the title of a report, as short as it is 
interesting —gives us an excellent account of what is 
being done among them. The great end of the work 
is of course to humanise them, not only by the church 
but by the club-room, not through the school alone 
but with the help of books and newspapers, music 
and games as well. And when the men have once 
learned to feel a pride in the places where they meet 
and to look on them as “‘ our own,”’ and to trust the 
friendship and the sympathy of the workers who 
labour among them, the gap between society and 
them soon closes up and is seen no more. The 
Society has but a small income—only £2,400 a year, 
and there are more than 60,000 navvies, so that its 
needs are great. Contributions and promises of help 
should be sent to Mrs. C. Garnett, 1, Princess Road, 
Ripon, who for many years has devoted her time 
and strength to this work, and has a special claim 
to sympathy and support. 


A SOCIETY FOR INVALIDS. 

This admirable society, though it has now been 
established for ten years, is new to us and will pro- 
bably be so to most of our readers. It is an 
Auxiliary to the Edinburgh Medical Mission Society, 











and its characteristic is that it is composed of invalids 
only, who though cut off from active service in the 
world can help in this way, if in no other. For 
very many of those who suffer, while shut up indoors 
or confined to their couch, still have a busy brain 
and a skilful hand, and can rival or excel the work 
of those who are well and strong. Almost all of 
them, whatever their condition, can at least do some 
work of a light and easy kind, and every contribu- 
tion, small though it may be, helps to swell the store. 
Here they all find just what they need,—something 
that relieves the monotony of long days of idleness, 
something that takes them out of themselves and 
makes them think of others whose lot is as hard as 
their own, something too that makes them feel that 
they are not quite useless in the world. The work 
that the members do is sent to the secretary in Edin- 
burgh, and is exhibited for sale in the autumn or 
winter, the proceeds being divided in a most catholic 
spirit among missionary societies of many kinds in 
all parts of the world. The plan is good for those 
who receive, and, as doctors probably would say, 
better still for those who give. Among the secre- 
taries are Miss Nichol, 4, Mount Hope Terrace, 
Bridge of Allan, N.B., and Miss Sym, 21, Belgrave 
Crescent, Edinburgh. 


II.—_GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRIOA. 

In these times of violent political animosity it is 
refreshing to find all parties sinking their differences 
and acting together in a case where the interests of 
Christianity and civilisation are at stake. For some 
time past it has been plain that Portugal resented 
our presence and our influence in Central Africa, 
that her representatives out there were anxious to 
close the Zambesi to English traders and explorers, 
to drive us, at any cost, and in any way, out of the 
country. There can be little doubt, too, that the 
scandalous attacks upon several of our mission sta- 
tions in the interior, of which we have heard during 
the last few months, are due to jealousy of the same 
kind. The Portuguese fear that they may lose their 
power, the Arabs that they may lose their gains; 
and so both make common cause against us. So 
far the policy has not been much of a success. It 
has thoroughly irritated all those who watch our 
progress abroad. The Duke of Argyll, Lord Rose- 
bery, Lord Aberdeen, and other statesmen combined 
in demanding that the Government should intervene 
with promptitude and vigour. Lord Salisbury proved 
ready and willing to act, and if the Portuguese do 
not mend their ways they are sure to be taught a 
wholesome lesson. Portugal cannot be allowed to 
block the passage into the interior, and to exclude 
foreigners from travel and trade; nor can the traffic 
in slaves be suffered to continue. We do not ask for 
much, but what we ask for we mean to have. 


THE CHINESE IN AUSTRALIA. 
The ‘‘estranging sea’ is losing its old power to 
sever and divide, and now that men can cross 80 
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easily and rapidly from one continent to another, we 
have to deal with a host of difficulties which our 
fathers never knew. The crowded masses of China 
are beginning to overflow wherever they can find an 
outlet, into the English settlements in Asia, into 
the United States, and now into our Australian 
colonies. Almost everywhere they meet with the 
same hostile reception, and it is clear that New 
South Wales, at any rate, is determined to go all 
lengths in excluding them, while Queensland and 
Victoria are sure to follow the same lines of policy. 
The poll-tax imposed a few years ago on the Chinese 
has not succeeded in checking the flow of immigra- 
tion, and now the colonial legislatures are devising 
more drastic and effective measures. It is a very 
difficult problem to sclve. If we demand freedom 
to enter China, how can we forbid the Chinese to 
come and settle among us? And how on abstract 
grounds can a policy of rigid exclusion be justified ? 
On the other hand, there are facts to be considered 
which cannot be appreciated without the knowledge 
derived from practical experience on the spot,—the 
convulsion of the labour-market, the degradation of 
public morals, and above all the danger of seeing a 
civilisation still new in its development swamped and 
submerged by a swarm of settlers belonging to quite 
a different racial type. 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA. 


It is but too clear that in a very short time we 
shall have to make up our minds by what method 
and on what principles we shall continue to govern 
India. The National Congress movement, though 
started only a few years ago, has already spread over 
a large part of the country, and its leaders are be- 
ginning to put their demands in a definite shape. A 


representative system of government they will ask | 


for first; the next thing will be liberty to arm as 
volunteers that they may be able to defend their 
country against Russia in case of invasion; and if 
we make the one concession we can hardly refuse the 
other. What will the result be? Mr. Townsend, 
one of the few Englishmen who has really studied 
Indian affairs and can fairly claim to speak with 
authority, in a brilliant article in the Contemporary 
Review warns us that the moment India feels strong 
enough she will strike once more and endeavour to 
throw off our rule, and that we may expect a great 
revolt at the first opportunity that may arise. There 
is no real loyalty to the empire, he tells us, to be 
found among the vast body of the native races, and 
the old gulf between the European and the Asiatic 
is as deep as ever. And at the same time from an- 
other quarter we are told that our laws and our 
administration have had comparatively little effect 
at present, and that there still exists an appalling 
mass of superstition, cruelty, and barbarism that 
will sweep away all barriers and overwhelm every- 
thing as soon as the restraint now imposed from 
without is withdrawn. The empire which came in 
a night is to perish in a night. 











MR. BEECHER’S SUCCESSOR. 


Mr. Berry having declined their invitation, the 
Brooklyn Church hesitated and delayed for a con- 
siderable time before appointing any one to fill Mr. 
Beecher’s vacant pulpit. At last they have made up 
their minds, and offered the pastorate to Dr. Lyman 
Abbott. Itis an excellent choice, and the only cause 
for surprise is that it was not decided earlier. Dr. 
Abbott comes of a family famous in the religious 
history of the United States. He has filled the 
pulpit during the long interval, and has had won- 
derful success in keeping together a congregation that 
must have tended to dissolve and scatter as soon as 
the great central force that had drawn them together 
ceased to act. He isa man of broad and generous 
sympathies, keen and courageous in thought, clear 
and vivid in expression; just the kind of leader 
that a great Church always needs, but cannot always 
find, and sure to carry on the old traditions, and to 
maintain the power and fame of the Brooklyn pulpit. 


AMERICAN METHODISTS AND THE THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM. 


While Methodists in England have been looking 
askance on the system of three years’ pastorate, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of America has taken a 
bold step in advance, and by a large majority has 
decided to extend the term from three years to five ; 
and though at first sight the gain may not appear 
very great, now that the magic limit has once been 
tampered with, and the iron system broken, further 
change in the same direction is almost sure to fol- 
low. The feeling in favour of the proposal was 
very much stronger among the ministers than among 
the laity, but that is hardly surprising, since the 
layman is not affected by the evils of the existing 
system in the same way. He does not know what 
it is to be ever moving from place to place, to 
settle down in a new home among strange faces just 
for a little time, and then to shift again, just when 
character and power are beginning to tell, just when 
the people are learning to understand and trust their 
pastor, and just when he is winning them by his 
life as well as his teaching. It is a system which 
will not let a man strike deep roots into the world 
about him, and deprives him of the accustomed force 
which only years of experience and intimacy can 
give. 

III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
A GREAT MISSION CONFERENCE. 


The great conference which met early in June is 
the most important gathering of the kind that has 
been held for many years. It seemed to concentrate 
and unite for the time all the forces of the mis- 
sion host scattered throughout the world, for it 
was attended by delegates, not only from all the 
English societies, but from the Continent and the 
United States as well. It was a great army, but 
the work before them is greater still, and though 
missionary enterprise has advanced with enormous 
strides since the beginning of the century, the 
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heathen world is growing still more rapidly ; only 
through an outburst of devotion hitherto unknown 
and through a new manifestation of Divine power 
is victory possible. The aim and intention of the 
Conference was partly to gather up the results of 
experience, and to devise means for perfecting ad- 
ministration at home and work abroad. But they 
did not stop there. They resolutely faced the great 
problem of our time—the way to consecrate our 
commerce. If we could but solve this difficulty, 
others would vanish away, for wherever we go as 
traders there we are bound to carry the creed, if 
not the spirit, of Christianity with us; and it is in 
the contrast between the faith we profess and the 
faith we practise that missionary effort finds its 
most serious obstacle ; remove this, and the way is 
open. 


VOLUNTEERS FOR THE MISSION FIELD. 


The last number of the Church Missionary Society’s 
Intelligence and Record gives us some statistics that 
will delight some readers and dismay others. During 
the year ending on April 30, the Society received no 
less than 340 offers for service abroad, including 
46 from women. Of these volunteers, 31 men 
were accepted and 12 women, making 43 in all, 
while several other cases were reserved for future 
consideration. No doubt a certain proportion of 
those who professed their desire to be sent out were 
totally unfit fcr service of the kind, but all due 
allowance being made for such cases, it is clear 
that it would be possible very largely to increase the 
forses now established in the mission field, and that, 
did funds allow, a band of four or five might take 
the place of many a solitary and isolated worker, 
relieving him from the stress and strain that often 
prove more fatal than the most malignant disease. 


THE REV. GRIFFITH JOHN AND THE CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION. 


The election of the Rev. Griffith John to the 
Chair of the Congregational Union is a strong tes- 
timony to his wonderful power. It is many years 
now since any one in England can have listened to 
his thrilling eloquence ; but the memories which he 
left behind him and the impression which he has 
been able to produce even while far away are deep 
and lasting. The honour so well won by thirty 
years of arduous and faithful service among the 
heathen millions of China has never been conferred 
on a missionary before, and the news will delight 
many a man who has given his life to the same great 
task, still patient and hopeful though he may ‘‘ have 
toiled all the night and taken nothing.’’ For it 
will prove that the Church at home does not quite 
forget its workers abroad; and though a man can 
labour for years without success, without sympathy 
his strength and faith must fail. 


THE EXPULSION OF A MISSIONARY. 


The Rev. J. Jones, who was expelled last autumn 
from the island of Maré, New Caledonia, has re- 





turned to England to tell hisown tale. The account 
he gives is clear, simple, and consistent. He has 
lived in the island for thirty-four years, has seen 
the natives emerge from utter barbarism and rise 
steadily upwards in the scale of civilisation. But in 
its rise, the little island was torn asunder by rivalry 
of creed and nation. Part of the people were 
Catholics, part Protestants, and the French officials 
were anxious that the priest should be supreme. 
Failing here, they sent out a Protestant pastor to 
take the place of the men who were Protestant but 
not Frenchmen, and when the people resolutely clung 
to the teachers whom they knew, and trusted, and 
loved, the French authorities, as a last resort, ex- 
pelled Mr. Jones on the ground that his presence 
and influence were perilous to the peace of the 
island. How far they believed their own statements 
may be inferred from the fact that on the very 
night when the natives were exasperated at the 
insult offered to one whom they looked upon as their 
father, a French officer thought it safe to land and 
to move about with neither guard nor escort. It is 
a case of high-handed tyranny, and we are very glad 
that Lord Brassey, who knows the island, its people, 
and its history, has come forward and taken the 
matter up. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
ARCHDEACON HANNAH. 


Without any claim to exceptional intellectual 
power, Dr. Hannah possessed a faculty which 
enabled him to get through a great amount of very 
varied work with remarkable success. His first im- 
portant post was in Scotland, where for sixteen years 
he served as Warden of Glenalmond, an institution 
at that time combining a public school and a theo- 
logical college in one. While there, he showed 
capacity both as a teacher and an administrator, and 
gained experience and knowledge of human nature 
that must have been of the highest value to him in 
after years. On leaving Glenalmond, he was 
appointed to the vicarage of Brighton, a post re- 
quiring not only vigour and energy but tact and skill 
aswell, It would not be too much to say that he 
revolutionised the church life of the place, and that 
he succeeded, as none of his predecessors had done, in 
making it a distinct element in that resort of plea- 
sure and fashion. He removed the parochial centre 
of the place, and during a period of seventeen years 
assisted in developing religious interest and effort 
to such a degree that no less than eleven new parish 
churches were constituted in the towns and its 
suburbs. In all of these, asin the parish church, 
the free and open system of sittings was established 
which he championed so earnestly and persistently 
throughout his life. Dr. Hannah was also promi- 
nent in the social and intellectual life of the place, 
not so much, however, in party politics as in the 
School Board, the Free Library Committee, and the 
Emigration Society, which he served with untiring 
devotion. 
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Financial Position. 








es x 
Deduct Net Liability under Assurance Transactions 

at December 31st, 1887 ove oe bi — 1,914,147 

inks 2 -aaee £451,123 





Moiety of Profits reserved 
until the next Division of 


Profits in 1893 bite ..- £225,561 12 2 
Shareholders’ Portion _.... 6,804 18 0 
Policyholders’ Portion ... 218,756 14 2 
(This sum will yield additions to ———_— £451,123 44 


Policies, payable at death, ex- 
ceeding £300,000.) 








Absolute Security. 





The Valuation at December 31st, 1887, was based 
on the safe test of the H™ Tables, and 34 per cent. 
interest. The above figures, therefore, without 
reckoning the liability of the Shareholders, afford 
to the Assured what is the paramount consideration, 
namely, Absolute Security. 





Claims and Surrenders have been paid since the 
foundation of the Office in 1806, amounting to ... 8,459,173 





Equitable Division of Profits. 


Bonuses vest immediately they are declared, and may be dealt with as follows :— 


1. Added to the Sum Assured. 








2. Surrendered for Cash Value. 





3. Applied in Reduction of Premiums. 
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Comparative Statement 





As to Policies of Assurance 


Upon a Policy for £5,000 which has become a Claim, £14,176, 6s. was paid. 
The same life was also assured in eight other offices, and the Solicitors who received 
the Claims testified to the fact that the ‘* PROVIDENT” Bonuses were by far the largest. 


in Nine Offices. 











OFFICE. 
The Provident Life Office... 
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10,242 | 9, 


Total 
Sum | Amount | 
Assured. a 
Paid, | 
4 
5, 
3,000 | 5,463 
3,000 | 5,673 | 
5,000 13,827 
5,000 12,810 | 
5,000 | 13,95r | 
3,000 | 75434 | 
5,000 16,520 
5,000 13,230 | 


TOTAL 

Amount 
Received b 
the Assure: 
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. P< s. a. 
14,176 6 0 


5,637 1 7 
3,558 15 7 
12,125 olU°9 
8,589 © 10 
13,489 3 4 
39794 4 11 
8,366 o 4 
7136 7 10 





The Bonuses, added to the sums assured by the eight offices referred to, ranged from 
6o0f per cent. to as low as 9? per cent. upon the Premiums received ; whereas, in the 


case of the ‘* PROVIDENT,” the Bonus was actually as high as 894 per cent. upon 


Premiums received. 


This is powerful evidence of the advantage and superiority of the Bonus System 
as adopted by the ‘‘ PROVIDENT,” as well as a proof of the uninterrupted prosperity 
the Office has enjoyed for upwards of three-quarters of a century. 


Half-Credit System. 





Applicable only to With-Bonus Policies for the Whole Term of Life (Table A. in 


Prospectus), and to Lives not exceeding 60 years of age. 


Under this system, one-half the Premium only is payable during the first 5, 7, or 10 
years, at the option of the Assured; the other half-premium remains a charge against 
the Policy, bearing 5 per cent. interest. 

The arrears of half-premium may be paid off at any time, or be deducted from the 


Sum Assured when the Claim arises. 


(Explanatory leaflet may be obtained upon application to the Secretary.) 


Liberal Conditions. 





The ‘‘ PROVIDENT” confers, in an exceptional degree, all legitimate advantages the 
system of Life Assurance can, with safety, command, and which most commend themselves 


to persons who are about to effect Assurances. 
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PROVIDENT LIFE 


Trustees and Directors. 


The Right Hon. LoRD KINNAIRD. 

Admiral Sir Geo. St. VINCENT DUCKWoRTH | 
KING, Bart., K.C.B. 

WILLIAM SPENCER BEAUMONT, Esq. 

Lieut.-General HENRY BRACKENBURY, C.B. 

CHARLES F. Cunpy, Esq. 


JAMEs F. HARRISON, Esq. 

WILLIAM COPLAND Jupp, Esq. 

Major DUDLEY KING. 

Wo. PHILIP SNELL, Esq. 

WILLIAM HENRY SPENCER, Esq. 
EDWARD TEWART, Esq. 
Major-General RODERICK MACKENZIE. 


EDWARD JOHN FosTER, Esq. 
JoHN NATHANIEL FOSTER, Esq. 
SeyMouR A. BEAUMONT, Esq. (Managing Director). 


Hctuary and Secretary. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Esq. 
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Advantages. 
Absolute Security. 
Equitable Distribution of Profits. 
Large Bonuses. 














(This offers the advantage of a Low Premium 
during the Early Years of Life.) 


Liberal Conditions. 


Half-Credit System. 














LL, E.C., LONDON. 
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THE WHOLE PROFITS BELONG TO THE ASSURED. 


THE SOCIETY'S SYSTEM OF “MINIMUM” PREMIUMS IS THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL MODE OF LIFE ASSURANCE YET DEVISED. 
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THE ASSURED AFTER LIVING FIVE CONSECUTIVE YEARS WITHIN THE Ya 
HOME LIMITS PAY NO EXTRA PREMIUM WHATEVER FOR = fi 
FOREIGN TRAVELLING OR RESIDENCE. 


CLAIMS PAID IMMEDIATELY ON PROOF OF DEATH AND TITLE. Jf 
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eT HE MAIN OBJECT, in general, of 
Life HMssurance 


is to secure as large a sum as possible im ies 
the event of early death, when a familyf— 
most requires pecuniary aid, rather than anime 
increased provision should the Assured reach# 
old age. Then the family is grown up and@ 
its necessities not so great. 


























How then ean one get the most Immediate: : 








26 
Benefit for his Money ? 1 a3 
BY TAKING OUT A hi 
“MINIMUM” POLICY. 9% 
The Premium for an ordinary ‘“ With Profit” 38 


Policy of £1,000 will, under this system, at¥ $7 
age 30, secure at once a Policy for £1,400. % 
At other ages, sums in proportion. Send#j # 


for Particulars, Proposal Form, Balance? z: 
Sheet, and Prospectus to the i 
SCOTTISH AMICABLE 4% 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, ia 


established in 1826, and incorporated by | q 
special Act of Parliament. A 


The Assurances in force exceed - £8,000,000 ~ i 


The Funds exceed i ; : . £2,800,000 4 L 
The Revenue exceeds. . .. £335,000 | 
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HE SCOTTISH AMICABLE 





LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, A.D. 1826. 


inMites for an Assurance of £100 under the Minimum System 


| 


20 Years. 
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ANNUAL PREMIUMS PAYABLE FOR 
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q Gomplete Policies, each Premium paid assures a proportionate part of the 





| Sum in the event of discontinuance after 2, 3, or 4 years respectively. 
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THE SCOTTISH AMICABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Established A.D. 1826, and Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament; " 


DIRECTORS AND OFFICE-BEARERS, 1887-88) 
(All of them being Members of the Society.) 





PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF DEVON. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM THOMSON, LL.D., F.R.S.; 
THE RIGHT HON. JOHN INGLIS, Lorp JusTicE-GENERAL OF SCOTLAND; AND 
THOMAS HILL, Esa. 


EXTRAORDINARY DIRECTORS. 
ELIAS GIBB, Esq., GLascow. 


OHN C. ANDREAE, Esg., Lonpon. 
P. WOOD, Esq, J.P., LIVERPOOL. 
WILLIAM LAIRD FINLAY, Esq., J.P., 


THE Ricut Hon. LORD GIFFORD, | 
V.C . 


p ge sh HUTTON, Esq., MANCHESTER, 
THE RicHt Hon. LORD HAMILTON 





OF DALZELL. 
J. GRAHAME, Esq., C.A., GLascow, 


DIRECTORS. 
PROFESSOR RAMSAY, THE COLLEGE. 
Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. o 
SETON THOMSON, Esq., INSURANCE 


BELFAST. 
A. J. NAPIER, Esq., W.S., EDINBURGH. 


ORDINARY 
WILLIAM SMITH, Jun., Esq., MANv- 
FACTURER. 
AMES SOMERVELL, Esq. oF Sorn, 


M. CROUCH, Esa., C.E. BROKER. 
LAURENCE ROBERTSON, Esq., C.A. ALEXANDER CLAPPERTON, Esq@ 


WILLIAM G. SPENS, Secretary. 
THOMAS MARR, F.F.A., F.I.A., Manager. 


HEAD OFFICE, 35 ST. VINCENT PLACE, GLASGOW. 








LONDON BOARD. 


THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF DEVON. 

JOHN C. ANDREAE, Esq.; Bett House, CLAPHAM CoMMON. 

JOHN BORRADAILE, Esg., 26 GLOUCESTER PLACE, PORTMAN SQUARE, 
THOS. A. F. KINGSCOTE, Esq., OLD Triniry Housz, Water Lang. 
JOHN HENNINGS NIX, Esq. (Messrs. FuLLer & Co.) 

AUGUSTUS SILLEM, Esq. (Messrs. ANTONY GIBBs & SONs). 


Y. R. ECCLES, Secretary. 
OFFICE IN LONDON—1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
SS == 


EDINBURGH OFFICE, . 
DUBLIN OFFICE, 


13 St. Andrew Square. 

50 Lower Sackville Street. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE, . B9, Liverpool and London Chambers, 
BELFAST OFFICE, 12 Victoria Street. 


With Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 























NEW BRIDGE 


+ Affords Mutual Assurance with 
Perfect Security without Individual Liability. 


OIRECTORS. 


Cbairman.—_HENRY BARNETT, Esq. 
Deputy=Cbairman.—The Right Hon. E. PLEYDELL BOUVERIE. 
ROBERT CRAWFURD ANTROBUS, Esq. C. H. W. AGOURT REPINGTON, Esq. 
CHARLES ARTHUR BARCLAY, Esq. Sir GEORGE K. RICKARDS, K.C.B. 
MICHAEL BIDDULPH, Esq., M.P, ALFRED SARTORIS, Esq. 
EDWARD CHARRINGTON, Esq. Sir AUGUSTUS K. STEPHENSON, E.C.B, 
JOHN HARMAN, Esq. Right Hon. LORD SUDELEY, 


Secretary.—_JOHN RALPH GRIMES, Esq. 
WW Zctuary.—RICHARD CHARLES FISHER, Esq. ~~ 





ORINTERS: ©. @ E LAYTON, LONDON 
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> Economic + Life + Hssurance + Society. < 








HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY (Established 1823) grants 
Assurances at the lowest rates of Premium, and at the same time secures to 
Policyholders the full benefit of their contributions, The rates are considerably 

lower than those usually charged for Assurances, with early participation in Profits, thus 
securing the immediate advantage of a larger original Assurance than may be obtained 
elsewhere for the same payment. 


Examples of Single Premium or Annual Premiums required for the Assurance of £\00, 
payable at Death, With Profits. 


Age ‘ ANNUAL PREMIUM PAYABLE BURING— 
next Single 


Birth- Premium. Whole Term | Twenty Years| Fifteen Years| Ten Years | Five Years 
day. of Life. only. only. only. 
- & ‘ a & a & i 7 Se a a 
20 33 12 14 7 211 ee a = . 
25 36 14 19 0 2 16 3 = 
30 40 3 4 3 2 3 13 10 | 8 16 
8 
5 











| 
35 44 4 10 11 2 $ ¢ 9 14 
40 49 I 19 9 3 16 11 I | | 10 16 




















SECURITY. 

FUNDs IN HAND oe eee oe ‘ ++ $3,562,753 
ANNUAL INCOME ose an - ese eee + £377,282 
EXISTING SUMS ASSURED, including outstanding Bonuses £9,319,961 

CLAIMs have been paid to the amount of over Eight millions. 

CAsH ProFits have been declared, amounting to nearly Two millions and a half 
sterling, representing Reversionary Bonuses of Four millions one hundred and fifty-three 
thousand pounds; and, in some instances, Policies have been trebled in amount by the 
accrued Bonuses, 

MUTUAL CONSTITUTION. 

There being no Shareholders to participate in the Profits, the whole are divided among 

the Policyholders, who are expressly exempt from individual liability. 


ADVANTAGES, 

SELECT BusINEss.—Policies are issued only on first-class lives. 

EQUITABLE AND COMPOUND Bonus SysTtEM.—Policies in the ECONOMIC not only 
increase in participation, at each succeeding Division, in proportion to the increased age 
of the Assured, but the additions are also calculated on the original Sums Assured and 
previous Bonuses. 

EARLY Bonus.—Notwithstanding the very low rates of Premium charged, the Profits are 
not reserved for the exclusive benefit of any select class of Policyholders, but are divided 
amongst all With-Profit Policies in force at each investigation, the Bonuses vesting after 
payment of the fifth year’s Premium. 

INTERMEDIATE BONUS paid for each year from the date of the preceding investigation on 
all Policies of not less than five years’ duration which may become Claims before the next Division. 

OpTiION GIVEN IN APPLYING BONUSES.—The Bonuses declared at each Division may be 
applied either to increase the Sums Assured, or to reduce the future Premiums for the remainder 
of life or for five years only, or the immediate value may be taken in Cash. 

IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims are paid immediately on production of proof 
of death and title. 


The Conditions will be found most favourable to the Assured as regards— 
SURRENDER VALUES, PAYMENTS OF CLAIMS, 
WHOLE WORLD POLICIES, FULLY PAID-UP POLICIES, 
LIMITS OF FREE RESIDENCE, LOANS ON THE SOCIETY’S POLICIES, 
REINSTATEMENT OF LAPSED POLICIES. 


es 


Prospectuses may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
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«», (QOLD_AND_ USED ALL OVER THE WORLD 


SYMINGTONS 
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PRESS NOTICES. 


“BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.” 
**SYMINGTON & Co.'s Coffee Essences have a standard 
reputation and possess great merit.” 

“ LANCET.” 


‘*THE Essence of Dandelion Coffee is really an excellent 
substitute for Coffee, and will, we think, be an advantage to 
many bilious and dyspeptic patients.” 
“ HEALTH.” 

‘COFFEE prepared with this Essence is not to be distin- 
guished from that prepared directly from the beans. No 
higher praise can be awarded to a food preparation.” 

“EUROPEAN MAIL.” 
‘* ANY lengthy dissertation on the merits of these prepara- 
tions is unnecessary, as, if permitted to speak but once for 
themselves, they will not fail to win friends and admirers.” 

“C.T.C. GAZETTE.” 
‘*T CAME across some small bottles of Essence of Coffee— 
(just the thing for a tourist to carry in his bag). Symington 
and Co. of Edinburgh are the makers.” 

“PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 

‘* COFFEE, and not tea, would be the drink of the people if it 
eould be made as easily.” 


_ MANY PRIZE MEDALS AND OTHER AWARDS. 


__— 
- mM .loL[ADIES ‘AND 
—(R ACHELORS 


im A: KINDLY READ THE ABOVE 
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THE EDINBURGH COFFEE ESSENCES, 


ECONOMICAL + CONVENIENT + 
++ PELICIOUS + INVIGORATING. 
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Forty large cups of delicious Coffee made 
without trouble for One Shilling by using 


P| __‘SYMINGTON’S 
aig (2, SSENCE OF (COFFEE & (ZHICORY 


Prepared from the finest Coffee, with a suitable proportion of Chicory, 
which ts generally preferred. 


3 The great and increasing demand for this article warrants the assertion that it is 


THE COFFEE FOR THE MILLION. 














THOSE WHO PREFER 
COFFEE without CHICORY 


Their new ls. Bottle of 
PURE COFFEE ESSENCE 


SHOULD USE makes 30 Cups of Coffee, 
SYMINGTON’S I equal to that made— 
C in the most approved 

‘“* EDINBURGH ” 


manner—direct from the 
finest Beans. 





Pure Coffee Essence. § 


This Essence is guaranteed to contain all the soluble constituents of Coffee (the only 
addition being Pure Sugar), the grateful aroma of the freshly-roasted Beans being retained 
by their special process of manufacture. 


TO DYSPEPTICS!! 


Those suffering from Biliousness or Indigestion should use 


SYMINGTON’S 


DANDELION (~2cs) COFFEE ESSENCE 


Regularly, and their Sufferings will cease. 
The Shilling Bottle makes 25 Oups of Coffee. 


These Coffee Essences can be obtained from any Grocer 
or Chemist in Great Britain or the Colonies. 


THOS. SYMINGTON & CO, 
BEAVERBANK WORKS, EDINBURGH, anp 
1 EAST INDIA AVENUE, LONDON. 
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ESTABLISHED 1809. 








PRESIDENT-H|1IS GRACE THE DUKE OF ROXBURGHE. 
WE-PRESIDENT-H|S GRACE THE DUKE OF SUTHERLAND: K.G. 
CHAIRMAN OF GENERAL COURT—DAVID DAVIDSON, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 





Poticres in force for about - - : - £14,000,000 
Lire Insurance and Annuity Funps exceed - 4,250,000 
Recerpts of last year, including Annuity Branch - 600,000 


In 1880 the Directors were able to report that while the Reserves then 
fet aside were greater, both absolutely and relatively, than on any previous 
Ocasion, there was nevertheless a Cash Surplus sufficient to provide 
Bonus at a rate higher than any before declared. 


. In 1885 the Directors were again able to make similar gratifying 
mMnouncements. The Life Assurance Reserve was strengthened on that 
casion by calculating for the future upon 3} per cent. interest only, in place 
Gi (as in 1880) 34 per cent. (a substantial additional sum being thus laid 
by for future security and profit); and at the same time there was declared a 
Bonus at a still higher rate than that of 1880. 


While the Insured have had in the past the advantages of ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY and LARGE BONUSES the position attained by the Office affords 
every hope of continued success in the future. 





"SOME OF THE COMPANY’S NEWER FEATURES. 


| Claims paid on proof of death and title. Policies in most cases world-wide from outset. 
Surrender value of minimum amount, or 
Paid-up Insurance, guaranteed. 
| Unintentional error in proposal papers Unclaimed Values not forfeited, but set 
: does not vitiate the contract. aside for Assured for 5 years. 








| Premiums calculated by half-years of age. 








CHIEF OFFICES:-— 








a LONDON—61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64, Princes Street. 





London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 







































NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Life Assurance, Endowment, and Annuity Business, 


<=. 
Life Assurance, PAYABLE AT DEATH. With or without Profits, | 








by premiums uniform throughout life. TheCompany’s Compound 
by premiums very low during the first 5 years}Bonus system secures toy 
by premiums ceasing after a fixed number of| °!d Policies the full benefit 
payments. of longevity. . 

At last Division, Policies effected at age 25 under the ordinary Table, with 
profits, (no previous Bonus being surrendered) received additions equal toy 


80, 90, 102, and 117 per cent. of five years’ premiums, according as the 
insurances were 20, 30, 40 or 50 years old. 


Endowment Assurance—a GooD INVESTMENT—- 
payable to the Assured himself at the end of a specified period, or toy 
his heirs, at his death, if that occur sooner. 


Very favourable results have attended policies in this class “ with Bonus,” 
for at every settlement of claim, whether arising by death or by survival, 
the sum paid by the Company has much exceeded the premiums received by it. 


These Policies receive Bonus at the full rate given to Ordinary Policies payable at death only, 


ANNUITY BRANCH. 


Immediate Annuities, on one life, or on two or more lives, during§ 
joint life and life of survivor. 
Deferred Annuities, to commence after any period chosen. 
Survivorship Annuities, to one life after death of another. 
NEW BUSINESS. 
In the 5 years. Annuities purchased. Prives thereof. 
1866 —1870 £10,200 per annum £101,000 
1871—1875 : 15,100 . : 140,000 
1876—1880 - 20,700 : - 195,000 
1881—1885 - . 39,800 - - 378,000 
FIRE DEPARTMENT, q 
AnnuaL Income, 1886 + -~ - - - - £1,231,960 > 
Paip-up CapiTaL, RESERVES, and UNDIVIDED Prorir 2,363,907 ; 





Property of nearly all descriptions insured, at Home or Abroad, at © 
the lowest rates of premium corresponding to the risk. 


The Company’s Policies cover damage by Lightning, and by 
Explosion of Gas in buildings not forming part of any Gas Works. 





CHIEF OFFICES:— 
LONDON—61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. EDINBURGH—64, Princes Street. 
London West-End Branch: 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
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Manufacturers miles DARLINGTON. 
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f ZA Established when George II. was King, 


UR Business has been in existence for nearly a CENTURY AND A 
HALF, and during this long period it has always kept in the front 
rank of Manufacturers. 
Hitherto we have disposed of all our productions to Wholesale Merchants 
only, but we have now decided to deal direct with the Public, WHO WILL 
‘THUS SAVE THE PROFITS BOTH OF THE WHOLESALE MERCHANT 
AND THE DRAPER, 
It is literally true that we buy our WOOL DIRECT FROM THE 
FARMER, spin it into Yarn, and weave it into various Cloths on our own 
premises. These advantages, we believe, are possessed by no other Firm 
offering Goods, as we now do, direct from the producer to the Consumer. 
At the Bradford Technical Exhibition, opened by H,R.H. The PRINCE 


“puey ded g/g 0} F1/, wou 
‘AGJEM BIG puw UNS puBIs 0} PejUBIUBM 


> 
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|) OF WALES, we obtained the 


‘Gow Mepat or THE Crora-Worxers’ Company, 


et Six other Exhibitions our Goods have obtained the Highest Medal 
We have also had the honour of making Dress Material for 


| HR. Tas PRINCESS or WALES. 


These facts aro sufficient of themselves to convince any Lady wishing 


n handsome and durable Dress Materials, that she will be con- 


‘her own interest by applying to us for Patterns, and comparing 


i Prices with anything offered elsewhere. 


RIAGE PAID ON ALL_ORDERS TO ANY RaiLway STATION 
in GREAT Britain. 


|_Sarah hal atin ar hendaatat 


WNRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, mS 
DARLINGTON, —_ 
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adies !! Write for Patterns. ATE% \ 
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Successors. The DARLINGTON Celebrated 


Seb ied a 
Daauneron. f G° Meva. CASHMERES, 
1/9 to 4/- per Yard. 
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HESE we guarantee all Pure Wool, and they will be found, on 
Pog comparison, to be superior in softness and richness of texture 
to French OR ANY OTHER HIGH-CLASS GOODS, 


~~ eee 


LADIES ARE INVITED TO SEND FOR PATTERNS, WHICH 
WILL. BE SENT POST FREE To Any Part OF 
THE Worto. Any LENGTH CurT. 


OND DD INN td dt tt 


Carriage Paid on all Orders 
to any Railway Station in Great | 
Britain. 
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CROSS. WARP SERGES, : 


‘From 103d. to 3/- per Yard, i 


Sy 


* 
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Warrantéd Pure Wool, in all sizes, and Fine Qualities. 


RE made from Pure Wool, and are warranted to wear and alwayspg 
look well; whilst, being made from two-fold Yarn, both in warpy@ 
and weft, they will be found practically untearable either way of the Cloth. 


Ro Boating, Fishing, Riding, Walking, Touring, Cycling, &c., they § ’ 
are unapproachable ; whilst for Tailor-made Cos- 
tumes, where the draping is of so much conse- 
quence, the leading authorities state that no 
such Goods were ever before offered. 
They are to be had in all the 
Newest Colourings, and Patterns 
of Seven different qualities are 
sent, on approbation, Post Free. 


|B rr 


ySt CLARK&C%S | 
ANCHOR SEWING COTTONS 


BLANKETS: 
will be returned if Goods are not kept. 


Parcels sent on approval, on receipt of remittance, which 
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in Sanitary Undyed and Fancy Colors. Fe vevDence 


PRICES UPON APPLICATION. SUCCESSORS, 
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OF GREAT RICHNESS AND BEAUTY, 


2/6 per Vard; Wlack and Colours, 
DARLINGCOD 


wae : 
Mh Ene THE ¢ YELVETEEN CORD, 
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A SPECIAL NOVELTY, 


t ne VY le 1 c 
2/6 per Yard; Black & Colours. 
We do not smpt to offsr a so 
1er one which wo car 


Orders executed SAME DAY es received, 


3 


to beauty of appea 
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THE 


DARLINGTON FLANNELS, 


COMPRISING— 
DOMESTIC and SANITARY FLANNELS, in a great variety of 
Qualities, 1/- upwards. 

ANTI-RHEUMATIG RED FLANNELS, 1/!I!d. upwards. 
SUPERIOR WHITE AND COLOURED FLANNELS, 
For Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing: Gowns. 

FLANNELS for BOATING, CRICKET,. and TENNIS SUITS, 


Warranted Thoroughly Shrunk. 
ve 


MOURNING GOODS IN GREAT VAR 


he it 
* * Before purchasing elsewhere, Ladies shi mudd ‘send to 


TENRY PEASE & CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
Spinners & Manufacturers, THE MILLS, DARLINGTON, 


For PATTERNS, WHICH WILL BE SENT BY RETURN, PosT FREE. 
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For DURABILITY, Buy ONLY Woaded Colours, 
as nothing else will stand. 


Low-priced SERGES are frequent 


the Dearest. Nothing so durable @ 
Pure Wool, well spun. 


Price 83d. per Yard. 


re 


Warranted Woaded Hast Coloursy 
in Black and Blue, 
2/6 to 9/- per Yard.% 


Fabric, specially adapted for Charitable 


Width 25 inches. 
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THE 


DARLINGTON CLERICAL SERGE 


In Oxford Mixtures, unsurpassed for durability. and economy, 


8/6 per Yard—5S8 inches wide. 


DARLINGTON CeLesratep LIONEL SERGE 


For Boys’ Wear, will never tear and never stain: warranted Woaded, 
This may be tested by boiling. 


5/6 per Yard—5S6 inches wide. 
WBITE FOB PATTERNS—POST FREE: 


PUEUSESESESEESTES SESS! | 

OULD any difficulty be experienced in getting Dress Material 
MADE UP, application should be made to the SCIENTIFIO) 

DRESS CUTTING ASSOCIATION, 272, Regent Circus, London, 
or to their Local Agents, who would doubtless be able to supply” 
valuable information on this subject. a 
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The “Samaritan Serge, 


NOTE THE ADDRESs— 3 
MenRmy PrasE & Co.'s SuccESSORS, 


SPINNERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
The Mills, DARLINGTON. 


ESTABLISHED 1752. 
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DE JONG’S 
PURE SOLUBLE COCOA 


OCOA CONSUMERS will be glad to learn that a state 
absolute perfection has now beén attained in the manufacture of PY 
SOLUBLE COCOA, and to convince them of the truth of this stg 
ment 20z. sample tins of 


DE JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, 


containing sufficient for 15 breakfast cups, can be obtained free 
charge and carriage paid, on application by letter, from the 


CHIEF DEPOT. OF DE JONG’S COCOA, 
cS & 7,' CQLS2MRAN STREET, LONDAN,. ELC 


Pk Pal Pal Mal Pal lal lal ol 


DE JONG’S COCOA will prove that Cocoa can be both pure aa 
soluble and of the finest flavour. 

That it can be made instantaneously with boiling water, that no milk is vequived, t 
it dissélves also readily in cold water ; and that Cold and Iced Cocoa or Chocola 
can be made with it in one minute ; that it forms, hot or cold, with or wit 
sugar, the most delicious beverage. 


DE JONG’S COCOA is not only the most nutritious article of f 


but easily assimilated by the most delicate digestion, and is proved to 
retained in cases of incessant sickness, when every other known arti 
of food, including other Cocoas, is rejected, and therefore a great ben 
to invalids, who can get stimulating nourishment in whichever way th 
taste allows them to take it. : 


DE JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA 


is moreover of the highest known strength and it is no exaggeration to sa 
that DE #ONG’S COCOA will be found surpassing in quality an 
relative economy every other Cocoa, 


ilb. being sufficient for 120 Breakfast Cups. 
DE JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA makes also, in a few minutes, the most exquisilf 


Chocolate, Blanc Mange, Cakes, and Puddings; and more wholesome. than those made will 
the ordinary Chocolate, which, even when pure contains too much fat. 

A little acquaintance with De Jong’s Cocoa will teach its importance as a stimulant and a lif¢ 
preserving commodity. 

Its value can hardly be overrated when people have learnt to understand that one can live, in cas 
of need, for days and weeks on this Cocoa, by eating it as it is, if no hot or cold water isa 
hand. 

Whether at sea, in mines, in the camp, or on the march one can always guard oneself again 
starvation with this cocoa, and for the poor it will become an inestimable boon, as thousants 
can be provided with this wholesome and agreeable drink at a moment’s notice, and ata very 
small cost. 

Those interested in the encouragement of temperance are particularly invited to study the merits d 
De Jong’s Cocoa, and it may be predicted, if the public are more familiar with the true qualities 
of Cocoa, that Cocoa will become the most popular drink. 

















All that is stated above concerning the merits of DE JONG’S COCOA ss 
certified by independent testimony, contained in many hundreds of letters 
received at the 


CHIEF DEPOT OF DE JONG’S COCOA, 6 & 7, COLEMAN ST., LONDON, El 
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" DE JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA. 


THE BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL says :—* DE JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA 
js a most excellent preparation. In flavour, solubility, purity, and strength, it would be 
exceedingly difficult to surpass it.” : 

Dr. R, the Public Analyst for various counties, and hon. secretary to the Society of 
Public Analysts, says :—“ I found DE JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA to be of absolute 
purity and of the highest excellence. It surpasses in delicacy of aroma and richness of taste 
the best kinds of similar cocoas which have hitherto been offered to the public.” 





WENTWORTH LASCELLES-SCOTT, Late Public Analyst, and Author of 


“Food; its Adulterations, and the Methods of Detecting them,” reports :— 
g ’ pe 


THIS COCOA differs from all others of its class which I have yet examined in 
several important particulars, some of which I will attempt briefly to indicate. 

(x.) The whole of its constituents are either soluble in boiling water, or form completely an 

emulsion therewith of the most perfect kind; hence no indigestible and irritating sediment need 


+ 





be feared. 
(2.) It forms, with iced or fresh cold water, a nutritive and refreshing diet drink, which is 
especially valuable in cases of low fever or for general summer use. 


(3.) Containing, as it does, no less than 4°62 per cent. of nitrogen, De Fong's Cocoa is in my 
opinion, richer than other kinds in flesh-forming and muscle-producing compounds. ‘ 

(4.) It contains a higher proportion of the cocoa alkaloids (theobromine, &c.) than any other 
preparation in the market of a professedly similar kind. The power of this Cocoa, therefore, as a 
tonic and gentle stimulant (acting somewhat in the same manner as quinine wine, but without 
causing subsequent depression) is considerable. 

(5.) My experiments with this Cocoa have shewn me that it peptonizes—i.ec., digests—in less 
time by nearly one-sixth than any other cocoa. This fact isa noteworthy one for invalids and 
persons of weak digestive powers. | 

(6.) It appears to be sent out in so extremely dry @state as to be practically “ sterilized,” or 
free from ——— j hence this Cocoa will keep sweet even in a hot, moist atmosphere for a 
long pertod. 

ef Being highly nutritive and easily assimilated, life may be sustained upon this cocoa 
only, with cold water, for a considerable time, although milk, sugar, and flavouring, or either of 
these, may be added if preferred. 


From these characteristics—some of which are of an exceptional kind—together with 
the delicate aroma and the high degree of purity it also possesses, I have no 
hesitation in recommending De Jong’s Pure Soluble Cocoa as a food preparation 
of more than ordinary excellence. 
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DE JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA is not only superior 
to any other Cocoa, but also cheaper, 








DE JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA.— 


D*® JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA.— 
No breakfast table should be without it. 


No tourist should start without it. 
DE JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA.— 
No cyclist should be without it. 
D* JONG’S PURESOLUBLE COCOA.— 
No ship’s store is complete without it. 
DE JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA.— 
No railway station restaurant should be 
without it. 
E JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA.— 
Total abstainers should never be without it 
E JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA.— 
Exploring expeditions should never be 
without it 
JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA.— 
In fact, rich and poor, old and young, 
the robust and the delicate, the mechanic and 
the scientist, the soldier and the sailor, all will 
enjoy its flavor and benefit by its stimulating, 
strengthening, and nourishing qualities. 


DE JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA.— | 
No nursery should be without it. 
ite JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA.— 
No invalid should be without it. 
eee JONG'S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA.— 
No hospital should be without it. 
D® JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA.— | 
No infirmary should be without it. 
D® JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA.— 
No school should be without it. 
pt JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE CQCOA.— 
No brain-worker should be without it. - 
p® JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA.— | D - 
No camp should be without it. | 
DE JONG’S PURE SOLUBLE COCOA.— 
No soldier on the march should be | 
without it. } 





Sold in 11b., 4lb., 4b., Ub., tins (full weight), 


DeEJONG’S ( 3/4, 1/9, 11d., and 6d. z ? De JONG’S 
COCOA. / By Grocers and Chemists; also in Casks at special prices. \ COCOA. 


Each tin bears as guarantee De Jong’s Signature. 





Where not obtainable of the above, will be forwarded, carriage paid, on receipt of Postal Order, from 


| THE CHIEF DEPOT OF DE JONG’S COCOA, 
fos. 6 & 7, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 
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i j INVALUABLE during 
4 : ae at ke irene the effects of the HOT SUN, WINDS. H ARD 


ESS ef and nt TAN, &c., and renders the Skin Delicately SOFT, 


ETHAM'S 


a 


}Glycerine 
éGucumber 


Refreshed in the Hottest 


it keeps the Skin Cool and a 


<a entirely Removes and Prevents ali SUNBURN, 


OTH, and WHITE. Jt is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the Skin 
, andno Lady who values her Complexion should ever be without it. 


1/, 1/9, and 2/6, of all Chemists and Perfumers. Any size > for 





extra by Sole Makers, M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Chelte 


Benger’s 
rman, FE OO INVALIDS, 


‘Retained when all other Foods are rejected. —It is invalu- 

able.” —London Medical Record. 
EXTRACT FROM PRIVATE LETTER. 

“The Infant was very delicate; our medical adviser ordered 
your Food. Be bd a oa. ‘time wes wonderful 3 Se little 
ellow grew and is now in a thri — 
fact, ‘ ‘the flower ot the flock.’” 2 
BENGER’S FOOD is Sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, & 5/, by [Chemntate, 

&c., Everywhere, or Free by Parcels Post, fr 
MOTTEERSHEAD & CO., 

(8. PAINE & F. B, BENGER), 7, Exchange Street, Manchester. 


CHILDREN, 
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SULPHUR 


Sold Everywhere. 


i. oma 


“SUMMER, HEADS WILL BURN. : 


is formed by adding Lamrioven’s 
Concentratep Liz Juice Syrup to the water before causing 
It much refreshes 


A delicious cooling. drink 


it to effervesce with the Pyrgric Sauing. 


the system. ‘A Perfect Luxury.” 
THIRST 1S ALLAYED 


* LAMPLOUCH’S 
PYRETIC 


_ na remarkable manner by Lamproveu’s Prretic Satine. It 
| controls Fevers, removes Feverish Colds, and all Feverish 
toms, and is most efficacious in Headache, Biliousness, 


Eyontting, Constipation, Small-pox, and Eruptive or 
 Affections. It strikes at the 
ROOT OF DISEASE, 


Biiroving — by clearing away obstractions from the 
hh and Liver, and at the same time renovating the 
=, eradicating Poisonous and Feverish Humours, cooling 


mating it. 
ty all M 


1s. 3a. per Bottle, and at 
113, HOLBORN, & 9a, OLD BROAD ST., 


icine Vendors; the Saline, 2s. 64., and the Syrup, 


Skin 


AN AS 
HINA Wea 
Le. 


! NS “Let Me Have Some a 


E.C. 





LOCKYER’S 


1/6 


©. HAIR 
RESTORER 


SULPHOLINE 
LOTION 


The Cure for Skin Diseases. 


ERUPTIONS, BLOTCHES, ECZEMA, 
ACNE, DISFIGUREMENTS. 


Makes the Skin clear, smooth, supple, healthy, 


Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 





‘TO THE DEAF. 


A very interesting 132-page Illustrated Book on Deaf- 
“ness. Noises in the Head: How they may be cured 
/ at your home. Post free, 3d. Address— 

Dr. NICHOLSON, 21, Bzprorp Square, 
Lonpon, W.C, 


FIVE COLD MEDALS 


ORWICK: 
BAKING 
POWDER 


FOR PASTRY. PUDDINGS, CAKES,AND 
WHOLESOME PREAD 


., 24., 


es, 


POWDER, 
Sold Everywhere, in 14 
and Is, Packag 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD 
64., 


SAMUEL BROTHERS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Messrs. SAMUEL TT ae ready 
for immediate use a very large assortment 
of BOYS’ and YOUTHS’ CLOTHING, They 
= also be pleased to send, upon application, 

ATTERNS of MATERIALS for the wear 
of Gentlemen, Boys, or Ladies, together 
with their’new ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE of FASHIONS, containing about 
- ie mole This furnishes ¢ —— of 
the various de; en ice List: 
&c., and is a useful Guide. to Fashionable 
Costume for Gentlemen, Boys, and Ladies. 
- Messrs. | . BRO ’ “Wear 

esisting fabrics oe especial, 
adapted for BOYS’ Hane Wea er wd 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 
Merchant Tailors, Ouifiters, dic 





0 65 & 67, Ludgate Hill, Lonvon, E.0, 








RIS SO De OE ae ae 


“e@RATEFUL—cOomMFrORTING, 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA 


= 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homceopathic Chemists ’ 


CONSUMERS A TEA can SAVE FROM 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
¥ PURCHASING THESE TEAS. 


Jo Secure 


BAe. 


Wholesale Pri Write for Samples aiid contrast with T d ] i DDE 
Wholesale bisa Write or a om genuine always see the name on the wrap, 


ELLIS DAVIES & CO., 44, LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


LEGION uF HONOUR, 1878. YER AND SUPPER DAINTIES. Clever 


GOLD mrDAlset te ae EXHIBITIONS. Miva, away with every packet of Bird's Gusta’ Sie 











: . ith Ti ned 1 
TO 
pro pol op of Choice Dishes, 
erywhere, 
in 6d. Boxes =: 4 


mite) LATLOS| =e 


“The perfection of ee Tone, and Durability.” cite work, contain 
For HIRE, on the THREE YEARS’ | Practical Hints and Orie 


SYSTEM. EVERY PLAnOguarantesd jor FIVEYEARS. emg for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner and Supper Table, 


Iilustrated Lists Free. Sold by the Principal Musicsellers. Eeisent POST FREE on receipt of address by 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, yn n 
18, 20, & 28, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. PicBaeh wee wakes ft -~ for distribution emeny thelr eat 
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